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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


American Education and a Mirror 


KENNETH I. BROWN 
PRESIDENT, DENISON UNIVERSITY 


N ASKING that my presidential address be put on the pro- 
gram of this opening session, I am aware that I have broken 
tradition. And in doing so I sincerely hope that I am not es- 
tablishing any precedent that may be embarrassing for my suc- 
cessor. In recent years it has been customary for the president 
of the Association to speak at the annual banquet. You will 
remember the brilliant and brave presidential address that 
Mildred McAfee Horton brought us last year—let me assure you 
Mrs. Horton has not been an easy colleague to follow. She 
compared us college presidents to animals, although with femi- 
nine delicacy and tact she ignored the animal natures with 
which we daily struggle. She suggested we be like oxen—as if 
we weren’t working hard enough already; she thought it would 
be well to be like crickets—and I suspect we often are with our 
much jumping about and our ceaseless chirping; she thought it 
well for us to emulate the squirrel in his constant search. 
**Milly’s Magnificent Menagerie’’—and it was truly magnifi- 
cent. And now she is leaving the well-trod presidential ‘‘cow 
path,’’ if I may continue her own metaphor, departing the 
ideals of the ox, the cricket, the squirrel, to become active presi- 
dent of the Horton household and vice president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. We wish her 
continuation of her already glorious success. 

This year the program of our banquet will bring us two fig- 
ures of giant stature to discuss the theme of citizenship—na- 
tional and world. 

It has been tradition of late years for the opening session of 
our Association to be a meeting given over to the group which 
now bears the name of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. Our emphasis this first night traditionally has been 
on the partnership of religion and education, and the bridges 
between those two great bodies of knowledge, those two mighty 
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islands of experience. Under the joint aegis of the Association 
and the Commission we meet, Catholics and Protestants, in a 
common concern for the inter-relations of religion and edu- 
cation. 

I asked for the privilege of speaking tonight, in part because 
I wanted to use the emphasis which has been associated with this 
opening session for my theme, and also because I wanted to pay 
special tribute to the work and the importance of the Commis- 
sion. We are finishing the first year wherein the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, with the full-time direction of 
Dr. Robert N. DuBose, has been an integral part of the Associa- 
tion. It has been an exploratory year; it has been a good year 
with large promise of better, more fruitful years to come. We 
shall be hearing the full report of the Commission on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

It is, I believe, a significant fact that this great Association 
of American Colleges, including institutions in all states and of 
all kinds within the limits of our membership, should have as 
one of its major commissions a Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. This Commission is rightly concerned with the 
church-related colleges, but concern does not stop there. The 
Commission is intended to minister as there may be desire and 
need, to all the member-institutions of the Association. And 
thereby in dramatic form is represented what many of us count 
a major advance: that as an integral part of the Association 
there is a recognition of the place of religion in education, just 
as there is recognition through other commissions, of our in- 
terest in citizenship, in international cultural relations, in 
teacher education. We even have a Commission on Liberal 
Education, proving our continuing concern for an embattled 
cause. 

American Education and a Mirror—we who are tied to our 
campuses by bonds of administrative responsibility suffer a kind 
of astigmatism when we attempt to get an over-all view of our 
institution. We are too close to see in perspective. I have 
long contended that the frequent absences from the campus 
which the college president indulges in—indulges in with a 
variety of explanations, some good, some weak—are essential 
regardless of the explanation, essential for two reasons: one to 
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maintain his sanity or such measure of sanity as he has his 
hands on, and second to afford him a distant view of the insti- 
tution he serves. One sees one’s institution in a totally dif- 
ferent light from the vantage point of a Pullman berth or a 
seat with a national committee. 

By the same logic, it may seem impertinent for any of us to 
attempt generalizations on the American educational scene when 
we are inevitably part and parcel of it. Are we able to get 
far enough away to see it whole? And yet, against the back- 
ground of the work of our Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, with large awareness of my inadequacy of vision, I 
should like to make such an attempt—to hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to our typical American campus with its hurrying 
professors, its dancing, bull-sessioning, sometimes-studying stu- 
dents, its alumni defying classification, or at least public classi- 
fication, its administration harried with responsibility for the 
budgets and the programs of a three-ring circus. 


I 


I search my mirror, and if I interpret correctly what I see 
there, there is need for a larger conscience on the part of edu- 
cation and its representatives. The ethics of the counting house, 
the codes of competition have come too often to replace the 
higher standards common once in education. There was a day 
when faculty and administration were more nearly one; tremen- 
dous expansion and the division of labors have brought a strati- 
fication which divides the group into two distinct classes with 
evidence at times of the kind of class strife which industry has 
long known. 

In spite of public acceptance of low teacher salaries, and in 
spite of the conspiracy against brains on the part of ‘‘ practical’’ 
Americans, American education is held in great respect by the 
American people; and with that respect goes a kind of demand 
for superior performance, an expectation of somewhat-higher- 
than-ordinary ideals, or rather a nearer matching-of-practice- 
and-ideal than is required of the man on the street. In respect- 
ing education and the men and women of education, the 
American public expects much of them. And I see in the 
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mirror a disquiet on the part of teachers and administrators at 
that expectation, a mumbling resentment that there should be 
two standards of judgment—one for the teacher and the insti- 
tution, and another for the ordinary American and all other or- 
ganizations. As a teacher, why must I be judged by different 
standards than my near neighbors, the plumber and the bond- 
salesman? As an institution why must my college be held to 
higher standards than the business house or the factory in our 
town? 

I suppose the answer is self-evident: because the American 
publie expects the school and the teacher to teach not alone the 
facts of life—in a far wider context than grandmother used 
that phrase—but also to teach the values by which those facts are 
to be used and judged; they expect, in correlatory fashion, that 
the teacher shall live by the standard which he teaches. They 
expect, and who shall say that the expectation is unfair, that 
he who teaches shall practice. Like Chaucer’s parson, so the 
teacher :—at least, according to common expectation: 


“This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 
That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte. 


And I am wondering if the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education might undertake to be a kind of composite conscience 
for the American colleges, twinging when twinging is necessary, 
pointing directions when we have lost our way, suggesting 
higher values when we replace them with lower, calling us ever 
to the academic integrity which is the basic virtue of our task. 

Academic integrity? Too often we have seen our own insti- 
tutions as ends in themselves and have been blind to the total 
program of higher education for America. There has been com- 
petition among us—not friendly, gracious competition of a sort 
inevitable, but bitter, hostile competition of the sort that breeds 
ill will and cankerous misunderstanding. The representative 
of the large college has spoken against the small, and the small 
has replied in turn, vociferously, against the ‘‘mass production 
factory methods’’ of the large. 

The rivalry for students is‘already beginning again. College 
X demands a deposit fee upon acceptance, non-returnable, hop- 
ing in this way to tie to itself its applicants not with hoops of 
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steel, but with hoops of silver. But Schoolgirl Mary is apply- 
ing elsewhere, too, and she will choose the other school if she is 
accepted. Thus she is forced to resolve the choice of possible 
failure to be accepted at the school of her first choice or the 
loss of her deposit fee at the school of her second or third choice. 
Am I wrong in believing that academic integrity is related to 
this situation? And the problem of public relations as well? 
If we were more concerned with the total educational picture, 
rather than the budget problem of our own school (and heavens 
knows that ogre of the budget can be kept in control only by 
the eternally vigilant watch) would we not seek among the like 
institutions of our neighborhood, our natural rivals, for some 
common understanding regarding non-returnable acceptance- 
fees? 

Academic integrity? It is our lack of academic integrity 
that has brought our college catalogues into disrepute. The 
common thought among our American college-seekers is: ‘‘ You 
don’t dare believe the college catalogue, any more than you can 
believe the college president. They’re both just salesmen.”’ 
Commentary, indeed, on the level of truth attributed to Ameri- 
can salesmanship by American opinion today! 

Let me relate a bona fide conversation which took place in my 
office recently after one of my student friends had visited a 
well-recognized professional school in which he was seeking to 
enroll for graduate study. He had had interviews with the 
dean and the president; had met students and toured the cam- 
pus. The game of salesmanship had been well played, and he 
had come back SOLD. These are his words: ‘‘It’s a grand 
school, and I’ll get everything I want there. It’s very small, 
and they intend to keep it very small; they don’t believe in 
large professional schools. They have all the money they want 
—even more than they can spend. They have very high stand- 
ards, too. You can’t get in there unless you’re at the very 
top of your class.’’ (The man in question was a good student, 
but NOT at the top of his class.) 

I listened as long as my patience could endure, and then I 
answered him, for I knew the graduate school in question, well. 
**It is a good school, and you’ll get the training there you want. 
I’m glad you’re going, but go with your eyes open and your 
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ears critical. They’re small because they haven’t students, and 
at the moment they’re beating the bushes to find men wanting 
the professional training you want, so their smallness can be 
exchanged for a size slightly larger. As for money, they em- 
ployed a money-raising firm to survey them two years ago and 
were told a national financial campaign was certain to fail until 
their public relations improved. As for top students, they ac- 
cepted the lowest student in our graduating class last year, 
whom we gave some thought to failing. Still it’s a school 
where you will get satisfactory training, but don’t let them 
dupe you.’’ 

The total situation is not common, but I am deeply fearful 
that some of that lack of academic integrity can be matched in 
many of our institutions—‘we are a SMALL school’’—said 
with boasting pride, even while the recruiting agents do their 
utmost to destroy the boast; ‘‘we take only top tenth’’ or so the 
catalogue says, but it is possible to make so many exceptions 
that the stated principle is destroyed; as for wanting more 
money, I think the school in question is the only one I have 
known which was dishonest in its poverty. Even Harvard is 
openly reaching for new hundreds of millions. 

Academic integrity? If you will search our catalogues and 
our literature (pompous word for our sales bulletin) prepared 
for our ‘‘prospective students’’ (prospective as if the high 
schools had been a waiting period for the more comfortable 
chairs of the college) you will find that one and all we stress the 
development of the individual. Some of us believe his mind is 
more important than his biceps, or his dancing feet; but unani- 
mously we are interested in him, in whole or in part—so the 
literature of the college states. But when one listens in on 
trustee meetings, when one watches the eager-beaver president as 
he scurries around the country seeking the company of rich 
widows, when one sees the photographs which the college pub- 
lishes, one gathers the irrefutable impression that the item of 
major concern for the administration is not the maturing of the 
individual—either the strengthening of his cerebrum, the en- 
largement of his arm muscles, or the development of an adult 
attitude to life—but buildings, large, spacious, attractive build- 
ings. You may answer that the wise president has delegated 
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the anxiety for the individual’s growth to his dean and the fac- 
ulty and is concerned with—careful, you were planning to say, 
concerned with Higher Things. 

We cry against our materialistic culture; and in the rare mo- 
ments of administrative honesty when we speak candidly to our- 
selves and meet our eye in nature’s mirror, we know that we are 
pregnated with the virus of that same culture. 

You want to protest; and half of me will accept half of your 
angry protest. ‘‘How can the teacher teach without a class- 
room?’’ If you force me to answer, ‘‘Socrates and Jesus did, 
but they lived in a warmer climate.’’ ‘‘Don’t we have to have 
gymnasiums and social unions and dormitories? Don’t we?’’ 
Surely, we have to have them, or at least we have convinced our- 
selves and our clienteles that we have.to have them. But we 
have allowed them—gymnasiums, social unions, dormitories—to 
usurp the first place in our institutional objectives and from 
being servant, they have turned master. And in our absorp- 
tion with institutional purposes, so far as we have been ab- 
sorbed in them, we have forgotten that the first and fundamental 
aim of the institution is the development of the student. 

In recent weeks our newspapers have been carrying an item 
that education desires to spend five billions of dollars in new 
construction within a span of a few years. All hail! And I 
hope my own institution can get its small share of that vast 
total. It will be grand to have new buildings—classrooms with 
all the new gadgets where you press a button and a movie pops 
out to teach for the hour, dormitories with slick, shining, slith- 
ering bathrooms, student unions of a grandeur equal to the 
Palace of Versailles. They will be persuasive propaganda in 
the new prospective student literature. 

I know that the atomic bomb, unlike the lava of Vesuvius, de- 
stroys rather than preserves through enveloping; but if the de- 
scendants of man a thousand years hence could see our cam- 
puses after those five billions of dollars have been spent, could ° 
disinter them from possible atomic destruction, would they 
have any reason to believe other than that we counted our cam- 
puses, back in the mid-twentieth century, the perfection and 
high point of our materialistic culture? It might be hard to 
believe that the ultimate purpose of our building was the en- 
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riching of personality, the developing of immature into mature 
minds, the making of men and women of power and leadership. 

You make men and women of power and leadership, I believe, 
through great teachers, not great buildings. I wonder what our 
aim is in dollars for the increasing of our faculty salaries in 
the same period of time that we hope to spend five billions for 
buildings? How much do we want for the strengthening of the 
personnel on our staffs, for the securing for our men and women 
of opportunities for study and professional growth? There is 
direct relation between these needs and our first objective. 

If academic integrity be still with us, the least—the very 
minimum least—we can do, is to plan an equal expenditure for 
the men and the women in whose hands the minds and the 
spirits of our students lie, equal to that which we have publicly 
announced that we plan to spend for the buildings where they 
wash their bodies and rest their feet and play contract. 

Again, let me touch upon the subject of integrity, of the basic 
integrities of our academic structure and living: we who are 
supposed to be public examples of all that is good and true—-. 
our institutions represented as shining lights, traditionally set 
on the hills so that they cannot be hid. 

While I see much in the mirror that calls for loud praise— 
devotion to duty, steadfast following of truth through dark 
labyrinths, abiding concern for the student, I see some dark 
spots that do not bode well for institutional health. 

There is a growing disregard for the binding nature of the 
faculty contract. The faculty member signs his contract in 
April, and in July or August comes asking for release because 
a better appointment has been offered him. It is not that he 
is a man of dishonor, but in faculty circles there is little hesita- 
tion to ask for release from a contract when the change is to his 
personal advantage, no matter what it may do to the depart- 
ment concerned. Examples in refutation come to your mind 
and mine—men and women who later told us that they would 
not accept such shoddy ethics and thereby refused to seek re- 
lease from us by the avenue of the broken contract. 

But you mistake my purpose if you think my blame alone rests 
on the faculty member. For the situation arises out of our 
administrative willingness to play the snake to the not-unrecep- 
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tive Eve and her mate in our neighbor institution. And one 
resignation can initiate a chain-reaction that proceeds straight 
down through a series of institutions, according to decreasing 
salary scales. As presidents and deans we have been willing— 
and I confess with shame my own shortcomings—to bid for 
members of our neighboring faculty when we had reason to 
know that they had signed their contracts for another year, and 
that for them to come to us for the extra two hundred dollars 
would mean a broken contract. Broken contract? But the fac- 
ulty man protests that his president gave his consent. To be sure, 
and we all have given consent rather than harbor a disgruntled, 
protesting spirit in our faculty family. But words can stand, 
either with or without consent—broken contract! And the 
blame is to be divided between administrator and faculty mem- 
ber. I know of one college president who holds as a principle 
that after the first of April he will not invite to any post higher 
than an instructorship any staff member of another institution. 
There seems to be a growing sentiment on the part of some 
conscientious administrators, when faced with the summer resig- 
nation, to fill the appointment for one year with the services of 
come competent teacher who has been forced to retire from active 
service while stilLin vigorous health. 

I wonder if this Association in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of American University Professors might not be able to 
work out a statement of principle for the use of both faculty 
men and college administrators. We need such a statement. 

Once more, academic integrity? As a group last year we 
went on record as favoring the principles of non-discrimination 
brought to us by our Committee on Minority Groups in Higher 
Education. Some presidents have been seeking to implement 
those good intents during the past year. Progress has been 
reported. 

You are doubtless aware of the effort which the Trustees and 
Administration of Amherst has made to bring the complete au- 
thority for the selection of fraternity members down to the active 
members of the local fraternities on the Amherst campus. The 
Amherst Trustees have gone on record that by 1951 all frater- 
nities on the Amherst campus must give proof that there is 
nothing in their national constitution or other fraternity docu- 
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ments forbidding the pledging of a man because of his race or 
ereed or color. President Cole tells me that already nine of the 
Amherst fraternities are in a position to state that there is no 
discrimination forced upon them by their national organization ; 
four have not yet been able to make such a statement. One of 
the nine, however, had to sever its ties with its national group to 
be free of discriminatory control. (Let me add as a footnote 
that this action by no means assures the opening of fraternities 
to men of other race, other creeds, other colors. It does nothing 
except to make certain that the members of the local chapters 
are free to choose such men if they so desire. ) 

Recently I expressed to President Cole my keen interest in this 
action of the Amherst Board and commented that I believed 
there were many colleges with fraternities that would follow 
Amherst’s pattern when they saw the results of their struggle. 
And President Cole’s reply has been tweaking at my conscience 
ever since: ‘‘In heaven’s name, if you believe in what we are 
doing, why do you and the other college leaders wait until the 
first battle is over? We need your support now more than we 
shall after 1951.’ 

And, in heaven’s name, I raise the question for you and for 
myself—if we do believe in what we are saying about discrimi- 
nation, why don’t we—fifteen, twenty, thirty, fifty colleges with 
fraternity campuses—join together to give Amherst support? 
In heaven’s name, and for the sake of academic integrity! 

I would that this great Association with the special attention 
of the Commission on Christian Higher Education might be a 
conscience for education in the protection and the preservation 
of our academic integrity. 


II 


In addition to suggesting that there is need for a quickening 
of the academic conscience, a quickening which can be aided by 
the good services of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, I should like to raise the question whether or not the time 
is ripe, in view of the unfortunate consequences of our thoroughly 
secularized public education to seek for some integration be- 
tween our public system of education and religion. I am fully 
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aware that it is a ticklish subject, complete with prejudices and 
conflicting convictions, open to misunderstandings and fratri- 
cide. But we are presumably intelligent men and women. We 
are presumably men and women honestly devoted to our respon- 
sibilities as educators. We are presumably men and women 
capable of studying, over our prejudices, subjects of national 
concern. We are presumably men and women competent to 
come to wise conclusions when the facts are before us—and I 
am not concluding, wisely or unwisely, that the judgments that 
you may form will be the judgment which seems wise to me. 

I raise the question of the relation of religion to our public 
educational system, with the purpose of intimating that the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, together with its Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, may have an obligation in fol- 
lowing through on some of our thinking in the years ahead. 

The Commission on Christian Higher Education, like the As- 
sociation itself, has a righful concern for all members of this 
great Association ; its concern will not be identical for all by the 
very nature of our differences and our size. But for the decen- 
cies and the integrity and the value-scales of our colleges they 
must be concerned as these decencies and integrity and value- 
scales find places in our campus life. The function of the Com- 
mission will not end here; but it will begin here. And it will 
extend in a nation-wide anxiety over our easy willingness to 
accept without question our system of American public educa- 
tion, from the kindergarten through the graduate school, in 
which the subjects of religion and spiritual values and the ulti- 
mate ends of life are treated as of the lowliest importance, and 
too often as of no importance at all. 

Our system of public education for the past century has been 
purposely and definitely secular. We have presented at all edu- 
cational levels the body of our factual knowledge without any 
reference to religious faith or ecclesiastical creed. We said that 
we left religious training to the churches. We said we believed 
in the complete separation of church and state, which we ap- 
parently interpreted to mean, too often, the complete separation 
of religion and organized communal living. Our Catholic 
friends, with deep concern over the divorce of religion and edu- 
cation, have set up their own educational system; our Protestant 
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friends, less fully aware of the implications of what was happen- 
ing, accepted the situation as the only possible agreement, and 
except in rare situations, did not establish their own preparatory 
schools. On the collegiate levels during the last centuries they 
were more active. 

But what we as Americans and American educators failed 
to see was that there is a vast difference between the presenta- 
tion of the faith of a particular religious body and the under- 
standing of the place that religion per se has played in the cen- 
turies of culture, both in Europe and America. I imagine that 
we could gain large agreement that it is not the function of the 
church, of any church, to use the public school system for propa- 
gandizing. The modes of worship, the ecclesiastical differences, 
the separate body of teaching of the church and the churches 
must be left for the church-schools or the direct efforts of the 
church. But if we are agreed on that premise we have been: 
bitterly blind to the place which religion should have in educa- 
tion, entirely apart from things ecclesiastical and denominational. 

We have said that the division could not be made between 
religion as a cultural factor and religion as an ecclesiastical em- 
bodiment. I ask you to consider whether the time has not come 
straight through our educational system from bottom to top to 
ask our leaders to lend their best minds to see if such division 
can not now be made. And I suggest that those who struggle 
with the division be the educators, not the churchmen of any 
party, but the educators with large sympathy for the churches. 

The problem I present, at least as far as our program of higher 
education is concerned, is not the problem of the church-college. 
It is primarily the problem of the state and tax-supported insti- 
tution or the privately-endowed independent colleges. It is the 
problem of a truncated, secularized culture as the pattern of our 
basic teaching,—a culture which, as education presents it, fails 
to provide any place for the forces and importances of religion, 
as with a studious effort, it eschews the narrow denominational 
or the properly ecclesiastical aspects. 

Whether you be leaders in our great public institutions or our 
indispensable experimenting free private institutions, I believe 
that you will agree that our Public Enemy No. 1 is our secular- 
ized nationalism, or if you will, our nationalistic secularism: 
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the combination for evil of blind secularism and narrow national- 
ism. 

I do not believe, further, that one can study our educational 
system and our educational product without coming to the con- 
clusion that the much vaunted American public school con- 
tributed to the ‘strengthening and maintaining our American 
philosophy of secularism. I do not believe that it can be said 
in equal truth that our public schools have bred narrow national- 
ists. Much of the impetus for international thinking and plan- 
ning has come from our schools and our colleges; and the pres- 
sures for insular chauvinism have come from self-seeking groups 
of adults. But our public schools and colleges have shared in 
large measure in the secular thinking and the hedonistic living 
of our day. The public schools have pretended not to know 
that there was such a thing in life as religion. "Where they were 
forced to acknowledge that it existed and was, or at least had 
been, a powerful force in the formation of nations and men, 
they argued for a neutrality which ‘‘ Heard Nothing, Saw Noth- 
ing, Knew Nothing.’’ This mind-set of dangerous neutrality 
they engendered school-generation after school-generation; it 
was easy for the teachers so trained to fashion youthful minds 
in their own likeness. 

Let me quote from a study by Charles Clayton Morrison: 


The school sees millions of citizens marching to the polls, 
and it teaches civies and politics. It sees millions at work in 
factories and offices, and it teaches economics and business 
methods. It sees millions entering galleries where sculptures 
stand and pictures are hung, and it teaches the history and 
canons of art. It sees throngs crowding great halls where 
symphonies and operas and plays are rendered, and it 
teaches music and drama. It sees all the people living in 
homes, and it teaches domestic economy. It sees innumer- 
able workers in academic laboratories and technological de- 
partments of industry, and it teaches science. It sees its 
society cherishing great traditions, and it teaches history and 
literature. 

For religion, however, the school has a blind spot. It does 
not see the millions going to the churches. It does not ask 
why they go, what is in their minds, what they do in church, 
what literature they read, how their churches are organized, 
what social concerns engage them, what differences exist 
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among them, out of what history and tradition all this devo- 
tion has sprung, what significance this vast phenomenon of 
religious faith and organization possesses for democracy and 
culture. To ask such questions and to answer them has been 
traditionally forbidden by our educational system. The 
public school does not know that there is such a thing as re- 
ligion in American society. 

Apart from the church-colleges, the same statement can be 
made with large measure of truth of our public colleges and 
‘ universities: the public college does not know that there is such 
a thing as religion in American society. I pause at once to rec- 
ognize the valiant work which is being done on our campuses 
by church groups, Hillel clubs, Newman clubs, Wesley, Roger 
Williams, Westminister clubs. But these efforts, desirable 
though they are, and successful though they be, are nevertheless 
peripheral, circumferential, apart from the curricular body of 
knowledge which is central to any educational institution. You 
cannot do justice to our American culture and keep religion as 
an elective on the fringe of the campus. 

**But the American Constitution demands it.’’ So we have 
been told on many occasions, and so we have come to argue 
whenever the question is presented. But legal minds are tend- 
ing otherwise. To be sure, the Constitution says some very spe- 
cific things about the separation of the church and the state. 
Religion is not be be taught in the public schools by the church. 
The Supreme Court recently affirmed that position. At no time 
is the school to offer religion in such a way as to promote ‘‘the 
establishment of religion’’ through union of church and state. 
But the time has come when the Supreme Court of our land 
might well be called on to pass upon the constitutionality of a 
procedure whereby our schools and our educators, without ec- 
clesiastical or denominational preferment, would recognize that 
American culture without the presentation of religion is emascu- 
lated and feeble and unworthy. 

Mr. Justice Jackson concurred with his colleagues in the now 
famous Champaign case, but, although concurring, he wrote a 
separate opinion which calls upon us who are responsible for at 
least a sector of American education to re-study our American 
public school system and to find the reasonable, rightful place 
which religion deserves. 
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While we may and should end such formal and explicit 
instruction as the Champaign plan and can at all times pro- 
hibit teaching of creed and catechism and ceremonial and 
ean forbid forthright proselyting in the schools, I think it 
remains to be demonstrated whether it is possible, even if: 
desirable, to comply with such demands as plaintiff’s com- 
pletely to isolate and cast out of secular education all that 
some people may reasonably regard as religious instruction. 
Perhaps subjects such as mathematics, physics, or chem- 
istry are, or can be, completely secularized. But it would 
not seem practical to teach either practice or appreciation 
of the arts if we are to forbid exposure of youth to any re- 
ligious influences. Music without sacred music, architecture 
minus the cathedral, or painting without the scriptural 
themes would be eccentric and incomplete, even from a secu- 
lar point of view. Yet the inspirational appeal of religion 
in these guises is often stronger than in forthright sermon. 
Even such a ‘science’ as biology raises the issue between evo- 
lution and creation as an explanation of our presence on this 
planet. Certainly a course in English literature that omitted 
the Bible and other powerful uses of our mother tongue for 
religious ends woyld be pretty barren. And I should sup- 
pose it is a proper, if not an indispensable, part of prepara- 
tion for a worldly life to know the roles that religion and 
religions have played in the tragic story of mankind. The 
fact is that, for good or for ill, nearly everything in our cul- 
ture worth transmitting, everything which gives meaning to 
life, is saturated with religious influences, derived from pa- 
ganism, Judaism, Christianity—both Catholic and Protes- 
tant—and other faiths accepted by a large part of the 
world’s peoples. One can hardly respect a system of edu- 
cation that would leave the student wholly ignorant of the 
currents of religious thought that move the world society 
for a part in which he is being prepared. 


If Mr. Justice Jackson’s thinking is shared by his colleagues of 
the Court, we have been wrong in our shallow belief that our 
Constitution forbade us as schoolmen (not as churchmen, mind 
you) to bring religion (not religion as a divisive factor of con- 
troversy and argument, but religion as a unifying bond) into 
the classroom for the teaching of our students. 

I hear the cautions and objections and questions that come to 
your mind, if you have followed me to this point. 

‘‘But would there not be serious, obstructing criticism?’’ I 
assume there would be. Such criticism would come from that 
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portion of our citizenry that counts itself atheistic and would 
bar all reference in our public education to religion and to God. 
Such criticism would come, likewise, from certain portions of 
our church friends who would be disquieted to have any aspects 
of religion brought into the classroom without the peculiar and 
definite interpretation which their church may put upon the 
historical record. Both groups, representing the two extremes 
of criticism, will be given sympathetic ear, but to yield to this 
kind of pressure, whether atheistic as in the Champaign case, 
or ecclesiastical and denominational, of the sort that too often 
has kept religion out of the classroom, would be to agree that 
the substance of education shall be a least-common-denominator- 
substance agreed upon by popular vote. 

There is for us American educators a body of history, science, 
political science, economics and fine arts which we present in our 
classrooms. We believe that it is a worthy representation of our 
American cultural heritage. It is surely not impossible that the 
scholarship and educational leadership represented in such a 
group as this Association is capable of forging a subject-matter 
and developing adequate techniques of instruction that would 
give religion a place in our accepted curricula comparable to the 
place now occupied by the sciences, the social studies, and the 
humanities. Religion is no more ‘‘a hot’’ subject than economics 
and politics; our educational system has disciplined itself to 
teach these debatable subjects with sufficient objectivity, and 
the student is given the materials from which he can make his 
own reasoned judgment. In spite of sporadic criticism, this 
pedagogical procedure has come to be nationally accepted. It is 
not beyond our ability and capacity to do the same for religion, 
so that the heritage of our American culture and life can be pre- 
sented whole and complete and in its proper frame of reference. 

Let me comment that this is by no means a plea for the school 
to take over the work of the church. The task of the church 
remains intact: it is the task of bringing living men into living 
relations with a living God; the school can’t do that. But if 
the school can gain its freedom to teach religion as a part of the 
American heritage, it may be true that the church will not have 
the number of young religious illiterates to deal with that it 
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now has. And it may also be true that that great group of our 
American young people who come under no church influence, 
either Catholic or Protestant, Jewish or Gentile, may have some’ 
glimmering notion of what this power is in life which has made 
men and women like Father Damien of Molikai and Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Martin Luther and St. Francis, St. Paul 
and the Jesus of both Christmas and Easter. 

‘*But what would we teach?’’ I have great respect for the 
series of brochures which the American Council on Education 
has produced through the process of group discussion and group 
writing. I believe that they have added materially to our un- 
derstanding of educational procedures. I should hope that our 
educational associations, such as the Council and this body, 
would inaugurate circles of study and discussion from which 
might come proposed substance for such courses. I should hope 
that the freedom would allow for the addition of religious ma- 
terial in our present courses in the humanities, the social studies 
and the sciences, where such additions are pertinent. I should 
hope, furthermore, that there would be provision for new courses 
in religion at all grade levels from the kindergarten to the grad- 
uate school—the culture of religion, the philosophy of religion, 
the biographies of religion, the literature of religion. 

But no man single-handed can answer the question of sub- 
stance. The answer must come from the body of our American 
educators and teachers, born of a genuine distress that we have 
omitted religion in our curriculum, and strengthened by a de- 
termination, with full regard for our country’s law, to make 
good that glaring defect. 

The schools must give complete support to the church in 
honest and vigilant effort to keep homiletics and propagandizing 
out of the classroom, and it will be one of the primary responsi- 
bilities of the educator to study and maintain the line of demar- 
cation, in Justice Jackson’s words, between ‘‘instruction’’ and 
“‘proselyting,’’ between ‘‘imparting knowledge’’ and ‘‘evangel- 
ism.’’ But my faith in the ability of our educational leaders 
is great, and I am confident that they can make this division with 
large satisfactions. 

‘But can we do it with our present teaching staffs?’’ In that 
question I find the most serious and baffling obstacle to the en- 
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tire proposal. It must be seriously questioned if large numbers 
of our teachers are prepared to take over at once so new, so 
‘delicate, so significant a task. 

Our teachers have been trained for the most part in our pub- 
lie school system with its policy of studied disregard for all 
things religious. They have sought their specialization in col- 
leges and graduate schools which in large measure have barred 
religion from any significant place in the curriculum—colleges 
and graduate schools sympathetic to a scholarship which is skep- 
tical toward religion, in many cases cynical toward religion, in 
some cases hostile toward religion. 

Our teachers may not in large numbers be alert to the need, 
and even when the need is upon them, they may well feel that 
they have no adequate grasp of a pedagogy of religion that will 
allow them to teach effectively. 

It would seem to me that two heavy responsibilities are upon 
us. The first is for a recruitment of teachers which shall bring 
to the profession, not alone more men and women, but rather 
men and women of right minds and right hearts for this work 
we count of greatest importance. That holds true, whether we 
are to continue our present curricula as they stand or reform 
them according to the lacks which the revealing mirror of scru- 
tiny has shown. 

We appear to be about the only profession not deeply con- 
cerned to perpetuate itself with strength. The church certainly 
is doing its utmost to attract strong young men to the profes- 
sion of the ministry, and in that effort we shall wish them well. 
Business today sends its most persuasive salesmen to the college 
to corner the ‘‘B.M.O.C.,’’ the college leader, and steer him into 
the wide ways of making money. We of the profession of edu- 
cation have been less active. And the time has come, I suggest 
in all earnestness, when individual colleges and groups of re- 
gional colleges may well hold conferences for students who have 
the aptitude and the personality and the minds to be teachers 
and scholars, that they may be given a picture of the needs of 
our schools and colleges and the opportunities which are there 
to answer those needs. 

But there is a second obligation; not alone that of recruit- 
ment, but also that of providing a reasonable pedagogy of re- 
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ligion, if we are to find a place for religion in the curricula of 
our public institutions. For one may well ask: How does one 
present religion as a great civilizing cultural force? As a po- 
tent factor in a great national tradition? As a subject com- 
parable to science and art and literature? Our colleges and 
universities through their departments of education must have 
a principal role in answering that question. 

That, to be sure, is a solution for tomorrow to the query: Can 
our present teachers handle the new materials of religion? And 
is there any work where tomorrow is more constantly in the mind 
of the worker, than the work of the teacher ? 

To hold, as it were, the mirror up to education! But mirrors 
can be such embarrassing objects, particularly the magnifying 
kind that seem to multiply the bristles on a man’s early-morning 
face and make it look like a section of the Black Forest. Mir- 
rors have a way of emphasizing the unpleasant, of crying aloud 
about those things which are lacking. Neither are they silent 
about those things which are present—half-moons that make 
one’s eyes look like a football player’s eyes greased to face the 
sun, ruts and grooves in the skin that the friends call friendly 
wrinkles, but enemies see as trenches in the losing war with old 
age, and then that funny, crinkly portion of the human anatomy 
below the sagging chin which looks like nothing so much as the 
neck of the Christmas turkey. Mirrors are seldom kind. And 
we men, we of the modest, retiring sex, fear them most dread- 
fully for their unkindliness. Our stronger partners are said to 
glory in mirrors, sitting long hours contemplating their beauty 
in reflection. But we of the trousered sex—no, that isn’t suffi- 
ciently discriminating any longer !—how shall I differentiate? 
We of the short-hair sex—that, too, is insufficient; we of the 
tenor-and-baritone sex—but some of the radio voices usurp that 
distinction. Let it stand, then, simply and realistically, we of 
the dominated sex, use mirrors very largely to bring to our 
attention the actuality of things wanting—those things like 
shaving and haircuts which we ought to have done, and those 
things like the tangible consequences of the night-out, which we 
ought not to have done. 

And so, as one attempts to hold the mirror up to American 
education, one may, if he looks closely, find much to admire. 
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But for most of us the response is the listing of things which 
are wanting. We haven’t won for our staffs of teachers their 
rightful recognition in the community. Although we have 
worked at it, our programs of physical education, if we are to 
judge by the number of draftee rejects, have not achieved their 
full purposes. We have not succeeded in making citizenship the 
fiaming subject which our Russian colleagues apparently have. 
And we have failed to engender the love of learning and the 
passion for truth, if we are to be realistic about our alumni, that 
we dreamed we might bring to the students of our yesterday. 

But it is of two other wants that I have spoken tonight. For 
in the mirror I think I see a distorted reflection of the academic 
integrity which we profess to teach: being human, we have been 
fallible, and the lesson of the classroom was sometimes forgotten 
in the Battle of the Budget or the wooing of the prize-bulls in 
our neighboring faculty corral. And in the mirror, too, I be- 
lieve I see the pattern of our American heritage of culture as 
we teach it as a pie with a slice cut out. We have said that 
slice of American and world culture was religion. We have 
explained with care that it was cut out, not because it was un- 
important, although our action carried that assumption, but be- 
cause we couldn’t agree to leave it in. Well, putting it in the 
simplest of language, we haven’t got along very well leaving it 
out; maybe for the sake of the future, as well as for the obliga- 
tion to the past, we’d jolly well better agree to put it in. 
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SCIENCE, EDUCATION AND HUMAN VALUES 
HUGH 8S. TAYLOR 


DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
HE privately-endowed institutions of higher education in this 
country which comprise the majority of the membership in 
the Association of American Colleges occupy a strategic area of 
educational activity between the extensive system of free elemen- 
tary and secondary schools on the one hand and the vast tax- 
supported state universities of the land. During recent years 
these private institutions have come to occupy a more profoundly 
significant position in the educational structure of the community 
than could have been forecast a few decades ago. Then, it might 
have been claimed that the interests of public and private educa- 
tion were similar if not identical. Now, there are many who can 
no longer believe this. When, as President Conant’ assures us, 
‘in so far as public education is under discussion we must leave 
out theology,’’ when ‘‘only a completely secular school system can 
be supported by the taxpayers and operated by our democracy,”’ 
when, ‘‘ otherwise, a public instrument will be torn asunder in the 
conflict between rival theologies,’’ then the privately-endowed 
college, stemming in large measure from Christian foundations, 
assumes an increasingly responsible role in the preservation of 
freedom and human values in the American society. To these 
colleges we must, perforce, turn in increasing measure for that 
frank discussion, that freedom of thought and expression between 
teacher and taught concerning all those elements in government, 
religion and social issues which are essential in a free society. It 
must be a matter of the gravest concern that recent interpreta- 
tions of the law of the land, together with the many and diverse 
controls which have been exercised on state institutions by legis- 
latures in the past, do not invade the colleges which by virtue of 
a larger measure of self-support can resist more effectively such 
interferences in their educational processes. 
In the fall of 1936 there entered Harvard College a typical 
modern pagan ‘‘trained in one of the ‘better’ non-sectarian 
1J. B. Conant, ‘Education in a Divided World,’’ p. 94. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 
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boarding schools of New England.’”? He possessed, like most of 
his comrades ‘‘a fairly complete but equally naive philosophy of 
life founded on a variety of popular superstitions of a type all too 
often infused into adolescent minds by well-meaning teachers of 
physics, history and literature. . . . The sufficient cause of the 
whole universe was physical matter, presumably in the form of 
irreducible atoms or ever-circling electronic particles. ... Qn 
our cooling planet, by a further accident, life had emerged. .. . 
My political ideas . . . were summed up in a solemn dislike for 
regimentation. . . . My Utopia was a society which gave to each 
a freedom to seek his own brand of happiness. . . . The best 
government .. . is that which governs least. Mills’ Essay on 
Iiberty was my political Credo.’’ 

Our young pagan was not typical only in the sense that later 
he stumbled on a vastly different world from that of his adolescent 
years and could look back and retrace the steps in his develop- 
ment. For him, the earlier years did not, as in so many cases, 
provide the final impression, the lasting Credo. In the darkness 
of his inner world, his ‘‘highest human instincts were confronted 
with a vacuum. Into that vacuum stepped the grace of God... 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly one grey February afternoon.’’ 
In the slush of melting snow along the banks of the River Charles 
he observed ‘‘a young tree. On its frail, supple branches were 
young buds attending eagerly the spring which was at hand.’’ 
He saw in those young buds a law at work, a law which was the 
expression of a creative and guiding Intelligence and Will. 
‘‘That night,’’ he wrote, ‘‘for the first time in years, I prayed.”’ 

I have dwelt on this odyssey of one soul because it has emphases 
in the problem of our discussion, the problem of human values in 
an age of science and an increasingly secularized education. The 
secularization of our educational processes stands revealed. 
Physics, history and literature are not enough when they are 
divorced from those processes of education which underlie and 
unify them all. It reveals a science with dogmatic claims and a 
certainty which true science cannot claim. It provides physics 
without a metaphysics. It suggests history of a cynical tinge 
which historians in the years of disillusion between the world 
wars recognise was then dominant. It concentrates on aesthetics 


2 A. Dulles, ‘‘ A Testimonial to Grace,’’ Sheed and Ward, 1946. 
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in art and literature, forgets, or ignores entirely, ethics. It re- 
sulted in a product that, Dulles wrote, ‘‘considered it a platitude 
that everyone by an irresistible law of his own being, sought only 
his personal satisfaction, and that ‘unselfishness’ must conse- 
quently be regarded as either hypocrisy or insanity. A moderate 
respect for the aspirations of others was, however, a necessary 
concomitant of enlightened self interest.’’ I see no solution to 
the problem of producing a spiritual culture unless we transform 
the processes of earlier education. We have tried the secular 
solution and it has patently failed. The young man we have been 
considering was a product of one of the ‘‘better’’ non-sectarian 
boarding schools of New England. What must be the state of 
mind of the average product of our completely secularized, mass- 
production units of educational activity in this and other large 
cities? How can we achieve a spiritual culture in the land, if, 
for the twelve most acquisitive years in a child’s mental develop- 
ment, we immerse him in an entirely aspiritual environment? 

Failing such a revolution in our primary and secondary school 
systems there lies upon the colleges the hard task of repairing 
the defects of such systems so far as this may be possible. Speak- 
ing for the scientists, while we proudly record the discoveries of 
geology and paleontology, as we trace the two thousand million 
years of the earth’s story, as we collect together the records of 
development in vegetable and animal life, as we place man in that 
evolutionary development, as we record his spectacular discover- 
ies and achievements in recent centuries and most especially dur- 
ing the last fifty years, must we not also emphasize that with 
knowledge comes power. Science can now produce power in 
prodigious quantities in terrifyingly brief moments of time, 
power which can blast and burn, annihilate mankind by countless 
thousands. Must we not teach that while science can produce 
such power, the world is threatened by it; that while the scientists 
are the authors of that.power, they do not control it. Must we 
not teach that for every increase in power there is need for an 
increase in responsibility, in judgment, in knowledge of the pur- 
pose and goals in life. 

Purpose and goals lie beyond the frontiers of science. They 
lie in the province of wisdom; and it is the hard’task of humanity 
today to rediscover how science can be harmonized with wisdom. 
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Science, in its manifold applications, can transform human life, 
can aid mankind in achieving desired objectives. It cannot how- 
ever, as science, assist in the selection of man’s desires, tell which 
is wisdom, which folly. The province of values, of good and evil, 
of desires and affections lie beyond the scope of that branch of 
human knowledge which, in its essentials, is actually concerned 
with number, masses, lengths and time. These units do not enter, 
explicitly or implicitly, into the definitions of better or worse, love 
or hate, ugliness or beauty, contempt or worship. The intensity 
of the effort and the riches of the yield that have come from the 
scientist’s exploration of the areas where matter and energy are 
dominant have tended to blunt his perception of the importance 
of values, to identify him with purely materialistic, secularized 
attitudes towards life and its manifold problems. There are, 
however, increasing indications that the scientist is concerning 
himself with those problems that lie beyond the range of science 
proper. In many cases it has taken the form of anxious discus- 
sion, often only at the political level, of systems of national and 
international government and control. In significant measure, 
however, some scientists are discovering, through a natural theol- 
ogy, an approach to the problem of goal and destiny. Some few 
are fortunate in that they can find between scientific pursuit and 
religious activity a harmony that can result in a single wisdom. 

From the approach through a natural theology it is being dis- 
covered by some that human values derive their importance from 
the fact that they are human. Dispassionate inquiry reveals to 
these that the probable age of the earth is too brief to account for 
the birth of life on earth by chance alone; that the evolution of 
life on earth is in apparent contradiction to the fundamental law 
of Carnot and Clausius, universally accepted in the interpreta- 
tion of the inorganic world, which describes that world in terms 
of a continuous progress towards more and more prebable states, 
towards an equilibrium, motionless and totally cold; that, on the 
contrary, the evolution of life proceeds upwards and that it con- 
tinues in man; that the evolution of man proceeds in our time no 
longer on the physiological or anatomical plane but on the spiri- 
tual and moral plane. 

Jacques Maritain® pointed out how this exception to the law of 


8 J. Maritain, ‘‘Science and Wisdom.’’ Scribner’s, 1940. 
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degradation of energy ‘‘that occurs with the smallest living 
organism shows in a very significant way, the gateway through 
which something which has no weight and which is dedicated to 
a singular metaphysical destiny and is called the soul, pierces its 
way into matter and inaugurates a new world in it.’’ Lecomte 
du Nouy has traced this point of view in detail in ‘‘Human 
Destiny.’** Pere Teilhard de Chardin, the Jesuit geologist, whose 
research activities centered in China, now examines® the evolu- 
tion of social consciousness and conscience in man. These views 
are all too little known among the scientists, are too often ignored 
by them. 

These approaches emphasize that in asking himself the ques- 
tion whether an act is ‘‘good’’ or another ‘‘better,’’ man has ac- 
quired a human liberty, human because it distinguishes man from 
the other animals. They emphasize that human dignity arises 
from a liberty of choice, a choice either of satisfaction of the 
animal appetites or of struggle against their compulsions. This 
result of a naturalistic approach to theological concepts is in best 
accord with the religious concept of original sin and its conse- 
quences in man. It indicates a possibility whereby science and 
religion may meet at the crossroads and journey together through 
life’s pathways in wise collaboration. In such a companionship 
scientia or knowledge can well become sapientia or wisdom. 

There is need, in this search for wisdom, to reject the divisive 
tendencies that today reveal themselves among educated men. 
All too frequently, artists and philosophers, scientists, priests, 
men of affairs trace out their own specialized courses, develop 
their individual techniques, ignore or are ignorant of the others’ 
efforts and drive forward in isolation, each to his own goal. Is 
it not rather the objective of sound education, of wisdom, to find 
out how far these many pursuits can actually converge rather 
than diverge, how far they can focus on a single desired goal. 
To the extent that any one man can realize more than a single 
discipline in his own competence, to that extent can he further 
such progress. In such a search the scientist would be bound to 
recognize that no matter how detailed his description of the ma- 

*L. de Novy, ‘‘Human Destiny.’’ Longmans, 1947. 


5Teilhard de Chardin: ‘‘Revue des Questions Scientifiques.’’ Brussels, 
1947 and 1948. 
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terial world and of nature, it would still be lacking in certain 
elements which describe their aspects. Surely the artist can 
bring to this description a supplement in terms of beauty. The 
religious man would find the essence of all in God’s will and the 
fulfillment of His purpose. 

There should be no need for apology among men who thus seek 
to resolve the difficulties of our times. We have tried, and are 
continuing even now to try, the materialistic solution to our 
pressing problem. The evidence is accumulating—some of us 
believe that it is already overwhelming—that while it has worked 
thus far for science it provides no solution for the ills that beset 
man today. Should anyone doubt this, it is pertinent to recall 
that throughout one sixth of the world today, in the schools, the 
colleges and the universities of those lands human values are being 
systematically defined in terms of dialectical materialism. Prog- 
ress and development are, from this point of view, the result of an 
unending conflict between opposites. Hence the dialectic. The 
universe, so their teachers relate, is material in its origins and 
in its evolution. Soil, spirit, God are entirely absent from such a 
system. Religion is, as one puts it, ‘‘the opium of the people’’ or, 
as another would have it, ‘‘a kind of spiritual intoxicant, in which 
slaves of capital drown their humanity and blunt their desire for 
a decent human existence.’’ Christian ethics is entirely rejected. 
Thus, we read, ‘‘The demand for final solutions and eternal truths 
ceases once and for all. On the other hand, one no longer permits 
oneself to be imposed upon by the antithesis . . . between true 
and false, good and bad .. . one knows that these antitheses 
have only relative validity.’’ Its ruthless ideologists invade even 
the scientific laboratory and purge those scientists who dare to 
accept ‘‘bourgeois’’ Mendelian doctrines of heredity. The end 
of the road in state-controlled education stands here revealed. 

It is perhaps significant that in the West, scholars of every 
type are rallying to the defense of spiritual values. Sir Edmund 
Whittaker, the eminent mathematician, discussing the problem 
of ‘‘Space and Spirit’’® can conclude that ‘‘the deeper under- 
standing of the nature of the material universe, which has been 
achieved by scientific discovery, has opened up new prospects and 
possibilities to the advocate of belief in God.’’ Toynbee in 


6 E. T, Whittaker, ‘‘Space and Spirit.’? Nelson, 1946. 
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‘‘Civilization on Trial’”’ sees Communism as ‘‘a leaf taken from 
the book of Christianity—a leaf torn out and misread. Democ- 
racy is another leaf from the book of Christianity which has also,’’ 
he fears ‘“‘been torn out and, while not perhaps misread, has 
certainly been half emptied of its meaning by being divorced 
from its Christian context and secularized.’’ Barbara Ward, in 
the realm of economies, stresses the need for spiritual values in 
a ‘‘ West at Bay.’ . ‘‘The fundamental affirmations of Western 
society are all matters of faith and it is an historical fact that the 
faith in which they were grounded and from which they derived 
their deepest strength, has been the Christian faith.’’ Christo- 
pher Dawson, philosopher of history, points out® that ‘‘the social 
embodiment of the higher spiritual principle in culture remains 
one of the fundamental conditions of an enduring social order. 
The fact that the intelligentsia in modern Europe no longer pos- 
sesses this spiritual principle is one of the main causes of the 
restlessness of modern society. . . . They have failed to provide 
an integrated system of principles and values which could unify 
modern society, and, consequently, they have proved unable to 
resist the non-moral, inhuman and irrational forces which are 
destroying the humanist no less than the Christian traditions of 
Western culture.”’ . 

Here in America, there is need for a rededication of our efforts 
in the colleges and universities, among the teachers and the 
scholars. Our science teachers should be aware of the limita- 
tions of science, aware of the dignity of pure scientific research 
and inquiry, able to resist the temptation to the easy paths of 
scientific instruction which glorify the application rather than the 
processes of mind which, in reality, produced the results. Our 
science teaching must be humanized. There is serious danger in 
the suggestion, so evident in the postwar world since the achieve- 
ments of the Manhattan District became known, that progress in 
science will surely result from the expenditure of large enough 
amounts of funds. You cannot purchase a cure for cancer. 
Neither men nor money can compel the next basic discovery in 
Science to emerge, to state where the next advance will go, in what 

7A. Toynbee, ‘‘ Civilization on Trial.’’ Oxford, 1948. 


8B. Ward, ‘‘The West at Bay.’’ Norton, 1948. 
®C. Dawson, ‘‘ Religion and Culture.’’ Sheed and Ward, 1948. 
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direction it will occur. That would require the mantle of the 
prophet of which no scientist can claim possession. All that you 
ean do, by generous provision for scientific research, is to produce 
a climate in which research can grow and be stimulated. Ulti- 
mately, however, the forward step, representing the major ad- 
vance in man’s understanding and control of the forces in nature, 
is dependent on the emergence of a genius. That is a biological 
process beyond the reach of dollars or present attainments of the 
geneticist. To some of us it would seem to be a gift of God. Who 
can tell us how we can achieve a Newton, a Faraday, a Ruther- 
ford, a Curie or an Einstein. Shall we look for him in a Cam- 
bridge college, a bookbinder’s shop, a New Zealand village, among 
the Polish students in Paris or in a patent office in Switzerland ? 
And it is of the essence of such a genius, when he emerges, that the 
practical objective is an insignificant rather than a dominant 
concern. 

We need a continuing insistence in the social sciences and the 
humanities on the sanctity of the individual, the inviolability of 
human rights, human freedom and human dignity. Do we not 
need to insist that true progress lies where humanity lies, in the 
realm of the spirit and of morals, in man’s effort to develop and 
refine his own interior self, his conscience? Should we not act 
with the conviction that the measure of our spiritual progress 
defines and determines the range of our social progress, that 
spiritual progress depends also on a descending stream of grace 
which we must meet with an ascending effort of.our minds and 
hearts? Should we not reflect these convictions in our educational 
curricula, affirm the importance of abstract ideas in contrast to 
the present emphasis on concrete things? Is not freedom, thus, 
more important than steel ingots, automobiles, refrigerators or 
balance sheets? May we not lose freedom from lack of its ap- 
preciation and of understanding, even as it has already been lost 
where dictation is dominant and freedom has already disappeared 
as well from the research laboratory as from the classroom ? 

Today, in a world transformed by new instruments of scientific 
and technical power, shall we, also, not call for a revival of ideals, 
an anxious care for human rights and human values, a renewal | 
and revivification, indeed, of the spiritual elements in the life of 
our Western society? Perhaps, thus, the whole world may yet be 
saved. 












































HOW CAN AMERICAN BUSINESS HELP 
AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


FRANK W, ABRAMS 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarpD 
STANDARD O1L Company (NEW JERSEY) 


A YEAR ago last September I took part in a meeting which in- 
inaugurated the ‘‘ Crisis in Education’’ campaign of The Ad- 
vertising Council. 

I presented my views and the views of my associates on the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) regarding 
‘*The Stake of Business in American Education.’’ 

I have never made a speech which produced a wider response. 
I am still getting letters about it. 

This fact is evidence to me that education today is looking to 
American business for help, and welcome a growing recognition 
on the part of many enlightened business and industrial manage- 
ments that an independent and progressive American educational 
system has been, and will continue to be, vital to American busi- 
ness and industry. 

What I would like to do this morning is to discuss the question : 
‘‘How Can American Businéss Help American Education?’’ 

I have in mind especially higher education. 

Let’s first look at some of the reasons for finding ways to help. 

It is my personal opinion that the peace, prosperity and security 
of this nation may depend as much on the way we treat our teach- 
ers and our religious leaders as it does on any other single in- 
fluence. The ideas, the faiths, the beliefs which will affect our 
government and our institutions 10, 20 and 30 years from now 
(and I am thinking very specifically of our corporate institu- 
tions), are being strongly influenced by the teachers of today. It 
seems to me vital that we attract a substantial percentage of the 
best minds of every generation into the teaching profession. To 
do this, we must offer them more than bread and water and a 
chance to do good. Education must be competitive. It must be 
able to attract its fair share of the ablest young people. 

I have included religious leaders because I believe the case is 
similar and equally strong. Our American belief in freedom for 
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the individual is essentially a religious belief. Our political 
structure has a moral and spiritual foundation. We believe that 
the individual is important and should always come first. 

The problem of higher education is familiar to this audience. 
Before the war American colleges and universities had to accom- 
modate about a million and a half young men and women. Today 
they are required to take care of nearly one million more under- 
graduates. During a period when population has increased about 
9%, the number of young men and women in our colleges and 
universities has increased about 60% ; and even though the num- 
ber of GI’s has begun to fall off, the total attendance may be ex- 
pected to increase. Higher education is expanding. Like all 
expansions this one develops large capital requirements and 
creates other problems. 

It is generally acknowledged, I think, that the increase in 
higher educational demand is almost certain to result in a tre- 
mendous expansion of our publicly-supported institutions of 
higher education—our State colleges and universities. 

No one will dispute that some of the greatest educational in- 
stitutions in this country are State colleges and universities. But 
in the opinion of many wise observers, this is true in part because 
of the existence of outstanding private, or so-called imdependent 
colleges and universities. If these independent institutions are 
absorbed into a State educational system, or become wards of 
the State (I use a capital ‘‘S’’ in both cases) American higher 
education would be seriously weakened, in the opinion of many 
Americans. 

If independent colleges and universities are to remain strong 
and vigorous in order to supply not merely an alternative for 
the undergraduates and for the teachers of the nation but a 
vigorous and effective quality competition for State colleges and 
universities, they must receive continued financial support from 
outside sources. Tuition and other direct charges cannot cover 
the costs of an education. They never have. Every young man or 
woman who graduated from an independent college or university 
got a free ride part of the way because money given to these 
colleges and universities by private individuals has always covered 
a substantial part of the costs of higher education. 

If tuition charges were increased high enough to cover full 
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costs, we would automatically close the doors to a great many of 
our most competent young people. Furthermore, the independent 
colleges and universities in our free society must compete with 
public institutions which can charge less over-the-counter for an 
education because the tax-supported institution will get the 
difference between its costs and its price from the public treasury. 

The independent college or university finds itself in a dilemma. 
Its costs have grown enormously. Some fortunate institutions 
have been able to raise their endowments very substantially and 
I understand that 1948 has been a banner fund-raising year. But 
when the total dollars are discounted by their purchasing power 
(and a dollar is only worth what it will buy) we find that our in- 
dependent institutions of higher education are having to run very, 
very fast to stay in the same place. The value of their new 
endowments, even if they reach record-breaking levels, will be 
worth little if any more than the amounts raised during the de- 
pression years of the early thirties. 

Colleges and universities find themselves in the same spot that 
many industrial corporations do. Record-breaking dollar income 
is inadequate to meet their postwar obligations to reconstruct 
and expand. 

Colleges and universities are today more and more looking to 
business and industry for help—and I think they are quite right 
in doing so. More and more the corporate individual is being 
asked to assume some part of the responsibility that the private 
individual is not so well situated to carry with present taxes and 
surtaxes—and I think it is interesting and significant that corp- 
oration-giving to various forms of philanthropy has increased 
tenfold in the past decade. 

I believe that the will to contribute exists very widely today in 
the field of business and industry, but I find that very few people 
(among them very few educators) are aware of the substantial 
obstacles to giving which the law puts in the path of the public 
spirited corporation management. It is text book law that corpor- 
ate managers may not make ‘‘gifts’’ of corporate funds. An 
English judge remarked some sixty years ago: ‘‘Charity has no 
business to sit at boards of directors.’’ However, the right of a 
corporation to assume that it owes an obligation to society or the 
community has been established slowly by our courts and by a 
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process of identifying more and more progressive programs with 
the self-interest of the enterprise and its shareholders. 

For many years the basic legal doctrine was so rigidly applied 
that corporations were not permitted to include in pension plans 
any payment in recognition of past services. 

I think you should be aware also that the law may impose upon 
corporate managers financial responsibility as a group and as 
individuals for any ‘‘wrong guessing’’ they may do regarding 
judicial attitudes in matters of this kind. Perhaps particularly 
today when a good many business directors are men of limited 
means they must take a very serious view of the legal fences 
which surround them and must stay well within the not-always- 
clear boundaries marked out by the law and the courts. 

The courts have relaxed somewhat the rigid application of the 
‘‘no gift’’ rule. If it can reasonably be held that some legitimate 
business interest of the corporation is benefited by a contribution, 
the courts have upheld the contribution as proper and warranted. 
It is recognized and acknowledged today, for example, that pen- 
sions are good not only for retired employees but for the corpora- 
tions which provide them. That a corporation’s best interests 
may be served by many forms of fair and far-sighted dealing, 
which could not be approved on a strictly ‘‘Scrooge’’ type of 
reasoning, is a view which has been reflected in court decisions and 
in legislation over the years. ; 

In this our courts and legislatures have been not only socially 
enlightened, but intelligent. A corporation is not an isolated 
selfish phenomenon in society, but a part of the world in which 
it operates. Like any other person—legal or human—its best 
interests cannot be served by narrow selfishness. Unadulterated 
selfishness destroys men, and it also destroys institutions. 

At the present time, reasonable pensions to retired employees— 
including amounts in recognition of past services—are generally 
not considered gifts because of the benefit to the corporation which 
stems from improved morale of the organization and the increased 
efficiency and loyalty of employees who have not yet been retired. 
The business benefits accruing to companies from contributions 
to local hospitals and other community welfare services have 
been recognized by the courts. 

Coming now to education—scholarships and fellowship grants 
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in a specific field of study which is related to the corporation’s 
principal business activity are considered justified and in the 
interests of the enterprise. The same thing is true of grants to be 
devoted to the creation or maintenance of physical equipment and 
facilities useful in study and research in some specific field of 
science or business which is closely related to the corporation’s 
principal business activity. General grants to educational insti- 
tutions which devote their major endeavors to work in fields 
closely related to the corporation’s principal business activity 
also seem warranted by the same logic. But other types of con- 
tributions in support of education, such as grants to the general 
endowment funds of an undergraduate college, have still to be 
supported. by court decisions or otherwise before corporate 
managers can face the legal dangers and risks without considera- 
ble uncertainty. 

From our point of view, the present legal situation is un- 
satisfactory. We think it is unsatisfactory also from the view- 
point of the American people and of the nation. Our reasoning 
is this: 


1. Whatever the law may say, and however much the courts 
may have altered the ‘‘no gift’’ rule by their decisions, the 
American people do not, in fact, consider that corporations 
should be cold, selfish, impersonal institutions with no re- 
sponsibility except to their shareholders. The American 
people—with that great good sense which marks so many of 
their decisions—insist that the legal persons which we call 
corporations have responsibilities to society. 


In our view the American people are entirely right. Further- 
more, we believe that the long-term interests of shareholders 
cannot run counter to the long-term interests of the American 
people. 


2. We live in a world in which public opinion has become 
increasingly important and effective. Business and industry 
must constantly be aware of the fundamental faiths of the 
people of this nation and must live and grow in accordance 
with those faiths. That is merely good sense. If you want, 
you may call it ‘‘business statesmanship.”’ 


I do not mean that business and industry must blow hot and 
cold or fly hither and yon in response to every gust of wind 
from some new quarter. The fundamental beliefs of the 
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American people change slowly and after a long association 
with some satisfactory or unsatisfactory experience. 


I simply mean to say that no corporation and no group of 
people in this country can be intelligent and, at the same 
time, hope to be the only one in step when everybody else is 
marching to a different beat. 


3. The increased importance which we today attach to public 
opinion is not derived from some copy-book but from experi- 
ence. We are all aware of its force. We are all increasingly 
conscious that we must not only do right but be known by our 
fellow citizens as decent, honorable and fair-dealing men and 
institutions. Good relations with the American people are 
important to the shareholders of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) and to shareholders of every other major corp- 
oration. 
It is important to our shareholders that we deserve and get 
public confidence and respect—that we do right and are 
known to do right—that we identify and accept responsibili- 
ties for the general welfare. 


And in this regard I think that no field is fundamentally 
more important to modern American business and industry 
than the field of education. 


Business and industry have long been beneficiaries of the vast 
American educational system which has given us not only trained 
and more productive manpower, but prosperous and more valua- 
ble markets. It seems to me that one of the major problems of 
the world is to increase the educational level of people everywhere 
so that they can deal more effectively with the conditions that 
surround them and build better societies and higher standards 
of living. 

It seems to me that it is no more strange today to propose that 
business and industry recognize and acknowledge a direct and 
important interest in higher education than it was 25 years ago 
to urge the practical virtues of pensions for employees. 

If we can agree that existing legal restrictions may run counter 
to the public need in this area, the question is what can be done 
about it? 

Enabling legislation in various states might be of some help. 
About a dozen states already have such legislation. But it is not 
clear in all cases whether the statute has educational contribu- 
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tions in mind when speaking of charitable grants. Furthermore, 
judicial precedents in some states cast doubt on whether charitable 
or educational contributions which might otherwise be considered 
unjustified by the courts can be validated by legislations enacted 
after the date of the company’s incorporation. The theory is 
that the state is only one of the parties to the charter and cannot 
change it. 

There are states where this whole problem may not arise; other 
states where legislation has already been enacted; and still other 
states where legislation may be needed for the future. 

The most effective course, however, seems to be to go to the 
courts for an interpretation of the existing law and to find out 
how far judicial opinion coincides with public opinion as we see 
it. It is important to realize that for more than a quarter of a 
century, so far as we know, there has been no court decision 
directly dealing with the right of corporate managers to give to 
education. 

I feel sure that some of you have already begun to say to your- 
selves : ‘“Your heart seems to be in the right place—but what are 
you going to do about this problem?”’ 

Let me say first that we have already made some moves. A 
little less than a year ago I asked myself the same question I think 
that you are asking. Then I invited a group to dinner. My 
guests included several business men and industrialists, two col- 
lege heads, two men from the field of educational foundations, a 
banker, a lawyer and one or two personalfriends. I put the 
question to them. Among other things, we began to explore such 
questions as: what is the need; what might be the machinery of 
giving ; should we think in terms of a foundation to which many 
might contribute; how much good are we likely to do? 

The discussion continually ran head-on into the hard fact that 
it had not yet been legally demonstrated that managers of corp- 
orations can give corporate funds for general educational pur- 
poses. Discussions which we in our Company have had since that 
time led us continually back to the central question : ‘‘ Have we the 
right to give?’’ 

I want to report to you today where we stand on that question. 
‘ Our Board of Directors has agreed that, if we can feel legally 
privileged to do so, our Company:as a corporate person, living 
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in a great free nation and as long-term beneficiary of our national 
educational system, will be one American corporation (we hope 
one of many) which will give to independent colleges and uni- 
versities for general educational purposes. We have asked our 
legal department to propose to us what steps we may take to find 
out whether we have that privilege. 

I know you will begin to ask yourselves what higher education 
might expect to get from business and industry for general edu- 
cational purposes if it appears that rs coemnneani have the right to 
make such contributions. 

I can’t answer that question for you. We ourselves are not 
thinking in terms of any large sums at thistime. We are already 
making substantial contributions to education for specific pur- 
poses. The same thing is true of a good many other companies. 
Furthermore, it would not be in the best interests of education 
to look to business and industry for the solution of its financial 
problems. All segments of the national life, including business, 
are the beneficiaries of education and should participate in its 

“support. 

I would guess that in time, however, the independent colleges 
and universities of this country might expect to receive sub- 
stantial annual support from the business and industrial com- 
munity. 

The problem today, however, is to establish clearly that the in- 
terests of shareholders are, in fact, served by reasonable and 
thoughtful corporate giving to general education and general 
educational purposes. 

Today, certainly, it is the establishments of this principle which 
is important rather than the amount which might be given. It is 
our hope that we may be able to carry out our own conviction that 
such a course is in the interests of our shareholders, and that in 
doing so, we may establish a useful precedent. 





TOUCHING CORPORATIONS 


LAIRD BELL 


CHAIRMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
TRUSTEE, CARLETON COLLEGE 


ASSUME that my privilege of speaking to you derives from 

an article published in the Atlantic Monthly recently, in 
which I innocently got off my mind some thoughts that had been 
disturbing it, about the duty of corporations to contribute to 
education. You will perhaps not be surprised to learn that I 
have had more fan mail from college presidents than from cor- 
poration presidents. There is no necessity for repeating here 
the reasons that corporations should contribute; it would be too 
much like lecturing the congregation about the folk that don’t 
come to church. Rather, it seems worth while to consider not 
merely how nice it would be if corporations were to contribute, 
but how that can be brought about. The comments I have to 
make are based upon observations from both sides of the table— 
from the academic side a contemplation of the plight of en- 
dowed institutions, which need not be emphasized here, and 
from the corporate side an observation of how these requests 
are regarded. 

You hardly need be told that giving away money is an ac- 
quired taste. Few people enjoy it, and a business man’s training 
consists in large part in not paying out anything that he doesn’t 
have to. He winds up in receivership if he doesn’t count the 
dollars of his outgo. It is not easy for him to turn around and 
let some money go out for purposes that are not very tangible. 

Further, you must recognize that the idea of corporate giving 
is relatively new.’ It takes time for it to be accepted and we 
must expect the beginnings to be slow. You must recognize, 
too, that the liberal arts college starts under the handicap of a 
certain hostility or at least skepticism. The average business 
man’s thinking is apt to be clouded by annoyance with the ex- 
tra-curricular and country-club aspects of college life and a tend- 
ency to regard a college largely as the home port for a football 
team. I needn’t tell you what the answers are. You ought to 
be able to state better than I what a liberal education does for 
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our citizens, and particularly for the executives of tomorrow. 
But to get business men to realize these things is not an easy or 
a quick process. 

Another obstacle not quite so obvious is the way in which con- 
tributions are usually determined within a corporation. This 
is one of those matters that the executive officers gladly pass 
up to the board of directors. The directors, having probably 
turned down some pet project of the officers for expenditure, 
feel timid about giving something away for\no immediate ob- 
vious benefit. 

At about this stage, too, the lawyers are apt to be consulted, 
and that is always an unfortunate thing. Most lawyers and a 
good many business men will open the discussion by asking 
what right the directors have to ‘‘give away’’ the stockholders’ 
money. And the lawyer who is tied to the books, particularly if 
he is unsympathetic to the proposition anyway, can still take 
refuge in the statement that there are no precedents ‘‘on all 
fours.’’ This is not to say that corporate contributions to edu- 
cation are of doubtful legality ; it is simply that the question has 
not come to the upper courts enough to compel the reluctant 
counselor to say that contributions are completely safe. 

Safe I believe they are. The law follows ultimately the mores 
of the time, even though like Peter it ‘‘follows afar off,’’ and 
there has been a definite evolution toward permitting such con- 
tributions. There are two English cases that illustrate this 
nicely. In 1883, one of the British Chancellors said: ‘‘ Charity 
has no business to sit at boards of directors * * *’’ (Hutton v. 
West Cork Ry. Co., 23 Ch. D. 654, 673), but about 40 years - 
later the same court sustained a contribution by a large chem- 
ical company of the equivalent of half a million dollars limited 
only to ‘‘the furtherance of scientific education and research,’’ 
and specifically rejected the argument that the benefit would be 
to the community at large and only remotely to the company it- 
self. So charity got its seat at the board after all (Hvans v. 
Brummer, L.R. (1921) 1 Ch. D. 359). 

A somewhat similar course of evolution of decisions can be 
found in the United States. Moreover, some fourteen states 
have in one form or another authorized corporate contributions 
to charity, and perhaps the most persuasive evidence is the fact 
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that Uncle Sam has since 1935 permitted such contributions to 
be deducted in computing taxable income. I believe, therefore, 
that though unsympathetic counsel may be embarrassing there 
is no valid legal objection to corporate donations if some benefit, 
not too remote and fanciful, to the corporation can be estab- 
lished. 

Clearly, the leading corporations have in practice come to be- 
lieve that some forms of contributions are permissible. The 
National Industrial Conference Board has made a number of 
studies of corporate contributions. They found that in 1947, 
71 of the 100 largest manufacturing corporations gave over 16 
million dollars to charity. While half of this went to com- 
munity chests and only a little over 2 million went to educa- 
tion, it is a good beginning and enough to make such giving 
quite respectable. Also, be it noted, these contributions were 
in addition to payments to institutions for research projects, 
which are, quite properly, treated as straight business expense. 

Now let us assume that some altruistic stirrings have been 
induced in a corporate breast, and that it has gotten past the 
law department; how should the members of your mendicant 
order proceed ? 

In the first place it is clear that a letter out of the blue, en- 
closing a copy of my eloquent remarks and a subscription blank, 
is not likely to produce anything but a more or less tactful re- 
fusal. Nor is it likely that the first-comer or the most pestifer- 
ous one will get the money. Any well managed concern is 
going to want to know two things: one, where its dollars will do 
the most good, and two, and perhaps primarily, where they will 
do the company the most good. 

The corporation may well feel it can answer the question about 
where the dollars will do the most good in the short run, but 
that may not be the same thing as where the dollars will do the 
most good in the long run. Here of course we also run into 
Old Grad trouble. The impulse to help dear Old Siwash may 
be stronger than objective considerations of educational polity 
would dictate. Some mechanism must be developed to direct 
generosity into more fruitful channels. 

A natural first reaction for a corporation is to confine giving 
to scholarships for employees and their children. And that is 
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not to be discouraged. But I need not remind you that tuition 
doesn’t pay the whole cost. In the old days when there was 
competition for enough students to fill up the enrolment, and 
when new tuition payers didn’t add to the overhead, scholar- 
ship tuition was very helpful indeed. But with the overload you 
all have now and apparently will have for some time to come 
more scholarships may increase your problem rather than lessen 
it. The real difficulty is to get a flow of unrestricted funds 
that will take care of the janitor and the new roof, and perhaps 
the president. We don’t want to scare off scholarship money, 
but I submit that it doesn’t go far toward meeting your most 
urgent needs. 

Let’s next assume that our corporation is so enlightened that 
it thinks in terms of free funds, and isn’t dominated by loyal- 
ties; how can it know where the dollars will do the best work? 
I doubt whether a single answer can be given. We had best 
break up our consideration into separate types. 

The easiest case is the local corporation with a worthy school 
in its home town. There presumably some continuing cultiva- 
tion will be productive. The more usual case, however, will be 
that of a corporation having several colleges of varying degrees 
of worth in its area, or, more probably these days, that of a 
corporation having many branches in areas blessed with col- 
leges. How to apportion funds in such a case may well present 
a problem to a management unversed in such matters, no matter 
how willing. 

For this situation I suggest the need of some intermediate 
agency that can receive and distribute contributions on some es- 
tablished plan. Specifically I have in mind the situation of a 
state in which there are several endowed liberal arts colleges of 
good academic rank, and metropolitan centers with substantial 
business enterprises well disposed toward independent colleges. 
If a corporation contributes to one how can it with an eye to 
public relations refuse the others? If it tries to dole out its 
contribution among all will there be enough for each to be sig- 
nificant, either in point of support or of public relations? How 
would it divide its contribution in any case—equally, per capita 
as lawyers say, or on some basis of size or worth? 

If on the other hand there were some intermediate agency to 
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which the corporation and all other cooperating corporations 
could make their payments, with the agency taking responsibil- 
ity for distribution, many of these problems would be solved. 
The agency could umpire between the needs of the beggars, it 
could work out its own standards of distribution with full in- 
formation and a growing skill and judgment about the most 
effective application of the funds. It might in time work out 
eriteria of some kind which would emphasize excellence of in- 
struction, like those used by the North Central Association. It 
could make the very difficult adjustment between sectarian and 
non-sectarian institutions, although this is something that would 
have to be tackled in a very gingerly and tactful fashion; at 
any rate, it could perform that task with less embarrassment 
than the individual corporation could. 

From the point of view of the individual corporation, this 
arrangement would have many advantages. It would take you 
gentlemen off the backs of the executives. A single solicitation 
and a single check would have some attraction. Ten thousand 
dollars to the agency for ten colleges might bulk larger in terms 
of public relations than ten contributions of a thousand each. 
A contribution to an agency composed of citizens known to them 
would probably be made with more confidence than several to 
institutions known only superficially and as to whose compe- 
tence in using the funds the ordinary business man may very 
possibly be skeptical—most of them know very little about how 
hard you squeeze each dollar. 

From the college point of view, the advantages are consider- 
able. You could stay at home a little and give more time to 
education than to hat-passing. It is true that you might have 
to sell your goods in stiff competition with other schools—but 
that might be a stimulating thing and good for education in the 
long run. It would tend to put the emphasis on the worth of 
the institution rather than on the persuasiveness of the president. 

Such a fund would probably be a growing thing. It would 
not only become respectable to contribute to it, but there might 
be a tendency for management to let its light shine a little more 
brightly before men if management realized that its contribution 
would be seen by competitors and customers. Conversely, it 
would tend to meet a problem we constantly face in community 
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fund work—the tendency to hold down contributions for fear 
of getting out of line with others whose contributions are un- 
known. 

For such an agency I should suggest a small group of sym- 
pathetic business men, men with a demonstrated interest in 
education, prominent enough to command confidence and de- 
tached enough in their thinking to disregard their own affilia- 
tions—the type of man who has done so much in developing 
community chests. I have been astonished at the time and 
thought busy men give to community chests and the grief of the 
budgeting machinery. I am sure there are plenty of qualified 
and interested men who would take on such a job in the field 
of education. 

I recognize that there are dangers in an agency so created. 
The most obvious is the fixation many business men have about 
pink professors. Passing the fact that to many this term means 
any professor who doesn’t believe in the divinity of Calvin 
Coolidge, it is true that many good business men are seriously 
worried about radicalism in the colleges. The best answer to 
that is the truth. And the best way to get the truth over to 
them is to have a small group like the trustees of such a fund 
take the trouble to be informed and look the red bogey in the 
face for what it is and what it isn’t. 

Perhaps a more subtle difficulty is the danger of domination 
by the business point of view, or the public’s suspicion that it 
is dominant. To that I would make two answers: first, it will 
be a long time before the funds flowing from business will be 
large enough a part of any budget to be a controlling influence; 
and second, I’d rather take my chances on the objectivity of a 
private business group chosen as I have suggested than on a 
legislature. 

Moreover, such a fund offers another real advantage to both 
sides. It could very properly accumulate some funds in flush 
times to be dispensed in leaner years, and to that extent lessen 
the hardships of the business cycle on colleges. 

I hope very earnestly that in some area where favorable con- 
ditions of this sort exist, an experiment may be started. I 
don’t eare how big it is at the beginning—probably it shouldn’t 
be too ambitious at first. But I believe it would grow. And I 
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believe the time is ripe, despite some clouds on the business 
horizon. That far-seeing business men like Mr. Abrams should 
be promoting the idea of business support to general education 
is a far more persuasive argument than you or I could make. 
And here I might mention that the head of another business 
which looks into the future, Mr. McCaffrey of International 
Harvester, recently talked to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion on the same lines; in fact, he put on a parity of importance 
in the national scene soil conservation and business support of 
education. You may be sure that these gentlemen are being 
listened to. 

Obviously, all this is thinking in terms of a regional arrange- 
ment, and one where the number of colleges is limited. I con- 
fess I should not know what to do about corporations in, for 
instance, Massachusetts, with a college every few miles, and for 
the most part educating students who will not be either future 
executives or future customers of corporations in that area. I 
can only suggest there that a combination might be worked out 
of a local fund and a national fund or funds such as I am about 
to discuss. 

When it comes to the nation-wide corporation I should like 
to take as my text the Sears Roebuck Foundation. Here is the 
ease of an enlightened concern spread over not only the United 
States, but foreign countries. The Sears Roebuck Scholarships 
are granted to students in agricultural colleges from all the 
states of the Union. They are not confined to employees or 
their children, no obligation to work for the company is in- 
volved, no obligation to patronize its stores—it is done solely 
with the idea that it is good business for a country-wide con- 
cern to help in raising the standards of life of its markets. 
The qualifications are determined by the deans of the agricul- 
tural colleges and the program is administered entirely by them. 
Over 7400 boys have received scholarships in the last twelve 
years. Last year there were 775 of them. The company is very 
happy about the results. 

You will note that while this does not furnish free funds to 
endowed institutions, it has these features: it is bread upon the 
waters—the benefit to the corporation is remote, depending as 
it does on a long-range benefit to the company’s markets which 
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will help competitors as well; it is not exploited by advertising 
as a showy thing for public relations; and, significantly for our 
purposes, it leaves a large part of the administration to agen- 
cies outside the company’s immediate control. 

This pattern, of course, is not adapted to all corporations. 
But something like it can be incorporated in the same idea as 
that suggested for local situations. If we could once get it 
started I can see no reason why we should not have one or more 
educational funds supported by corporations and devoted to 
the maintenance of liberal arts colleges generally. I say one or 
more because I can imagine funds for restricted regions, for 
areas like the Southern States, or for particular classes of schools 
like the Negro colleges. These agencies, too, should be com- 
posed of business men who would command the confidence of 
other business men. They could acquire wisdom in determin- 
ing relative worths, they could stimulate competence in admin- 
istration, they could direct the dollars into areas where they 
would work hardest. 

Possibly, existing foundations should be used for this pur- 
pose. At first blush I should say that they would make less 
appeal to business men than agencies of their own creation. 
The foundations, undoubtedly, would put at the service of such 
agencies their knowledge of the worth of the institution—and 
perhaps their skill in brushing off college presidents. 

To one class of institutions my suggested system might have 
peculiar charms. I refer to women’s colleges. We all know 
that business men are apt to be a little scornful of the women’s 
colleges and that alumnae contributions to their institutions are 
perhaps naturally meager. Yet we also know the magnificent 
work they do. The suggested agencies could weigh the claims 
of the women’s colleges more objectively than husbands are 
likely to. 

Finally, a word from the trustees’ corner. The proper func- 
tion of a trustee is, of course, mostly to keep out of the way. 
But trustees do have use at least as a bit of machinery to select 
the next president and it is not a bad idea to keep them posted 
on educational matters even though you don’t want them mess- 
ing into them much. I have found a human tendency on the 
part of administrators to tell the trustees all about how good 
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our particular institution is; but we aren’t always equally 
posted on how good the competition is. The agencies I have 
suggested would furnish a market place where our own scholas- 
tic wares would be offered in competition with those of others. 
Our complacency may be due for some jars; but if we are worth 
our salt that would probably be good for us. Speaking for 
trustees, I insist that if our wares are really good we’d like the 
assurance of it which awards of an informed intermediate body 
would give; if they are not, we’d like to know that, too. 

I get impatient with the undiscriminating worship of research 
which now seems fashionable in universities, but I have only ad- 
miration for the production of good citizens. The liberal arts 
colleges are to me the bulwark of our philosophy of the dignity 
of the individual man and woman. I look with concern on 
each new step that brings them nearer to dependence on gov- 
ernment. If business men really believe in our free enterprise 
system that is based on that philosophy, it behooves them to 
keep the colleges independent. Industry as the custodian of 
most of the wealth of today is increasingly the prime source to 
which the liberal arts colleges can look for support, and I have 
tried to indicate a means of reaching that source that seems to 
me the most hopeful approach. Much spade work has to be 
done, but there’s gold in them hills. 
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(THE rapid growth and the multifarious activities of standard- 

izing agencies present a number of problems for the colleges 
and universities. The earlier work of the pioneer accrediting 
agencies made noteworthy contributions to the improvements of 
certain departments of instruction in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The development of standards for professional schools, 
notably medicine and law, aided university authorities in main- 
taining improved programs, assisted in the elimination of inade- 
quate schools, and helped to reduce the fierce competition among 
institutions when legal and other controls were lacking. Gradu- 
ally, the fiercely competing and weak schools for professional 
training were weeded out, forced to consolidate or to develop and 
maintain improved programs. In many instances professional 
schools became integral units in university centers or found an 
appropriate permanent function as a separate institution. The 
constructive nature of these early contributions on the part of 
professional accrediting organizations is recognized by all con- 
cerned. 

By 1925 a number of regional and national accrediting asso- 
ciations had become firmly established. The older professional 
groups continued the work which had begun. Numerous new 
groups began to assert their right to prescribe standards and 
to accredit departments in schools of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The problems which have resulted present basic problems 
which demand the attention of university authorities. 

In 1923 the National Association of State Universities began 
to deal seriously with this problem. They studied a total of 
twenty-seven accrediting agencies in the field. As a result of this 
study two suggestions were made: 

1. That agencies should limit their activities to making sug- 
gestions and the accumulation of supporting data. 

2. That an educational council be established to examine and 
react to these suggestions. 
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This resulted in the publication in 1926 of a list of standard- 
izing agencies with which the colleges and universities could 
cooperate. In 1927 Dr. F. J. Kelly read his classic paper ‘‘The 
Influence of Standardizing Agencies’’ in which Dr. Kelly listed 
three chief dangers of standardization. They are as follows: 


1. Endangers public confidence in a profession by limiting the 
number entering the profession, thereby increasing fees for pro- 
fessional services. 

2. Standardized schools and departments get a disproportion- 
ate amount of funds. 

3. Agencies demand a uniformity of educational practice 
impeding progress. 


In 1938 the National Association of State Universities and the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges formed a ‘‘ Joint Committee 
on Accrediting’’. This committee as a result of its study listed six 
outstanding evils which grew out of the efforts of standardizing 
agencies. They were the following: 

1. There are too many such agencies, 35 to 40 at this time. 

2. Their activities are destroying institutional rights and free- 
dom ; they are assuming the power of governing boards. 

3. Costs levied by agenaies for investigation are becoming 
excessive. 

4. There is too much duplication of accreditation; national, 
regional, departmental, etc. 

5. Their standards are quantitative and superficial. 

6. Outside groups dominate and refuse participation of edu- 
cational groups in accreditation. 


In 1938 Dr. George F. Zook recommended the following means 
of improving the accrediting situation to the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges: 

1. Replace quantitative standards with qualitative ones. 

2. Agencies should stimulate continued improvement rather 
than insist upon minimum standards. 

3. Each institution be permitted to select its own objectives. 

4. Encourage experimentation with new educational procedure. 

5. Reconsider the validity of admitting considerable repre- 
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sentation from the practicing profession in accrediting activities 


of professional organizations. 
6. Reduce the number of accrediting associations. 


In 1940 the Association of Urban Universities accepted an 
invitation to join in the work of the Joint Committee and ap- 
pointed a representative to meet with them. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Accrediting was further enlarged to include representa- 
tion from the Association of American Universities. Upon the 
retirement of President Tigert of the University of Florida I 
was assigned the task of the chairmanship of the Joint Committee 
on Accrediting. I received from President Tigert a ‘‘five-foot 
shelf’? of correspondence dealing with accrediting which had 
accumulated over the years. I have examined this material 
carefully. One cannot look through this correspondence without 
being impressed with the fact that a great many institutions, 
both public and private, large and small, are dissatisfied with the 
work of accrediting agencies. Again and again one finds the 
evils recited and a hope expressed that some relief can be found. 

At a meeting of our committee held in Chicago about a year 
ago, it was decided to recommend a moratorium in the field of 
accreditation until the committee had an opportunity to find its 
bearings and to work out some basic principles which should 
govern the actions of the Joint Committee on Accrediting. 

A review of our problem as it exists today shows that the evils 
growing out of the work of accrediting agencies are increasing. 
Their influence on the work and development of our educational 
institutions is becoming more significant every year that goes by. 
It is very evident that the basic principle of the union of responsi- 
bility and authority in college administration is being threatened. 
One college president made the statement that he feels the college 
administration is increasingly becoming just a local representa- 
tive for accrediting associations. The committee feels that since 
the problem is nation-wide and since it involves the work of small 
colleges as well as large universities, a union of all forces is 

necessary to work out basic principles and to attack the problem. 

It is for this reason that at the last meeting of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges, the Joint Committee recommended that 
a committee of ten be formed with two representatives from 
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each of the following organizations to study the problem: The 
Association of American Universities, The Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, The National Association of State Universities, the 
Association of Urban Universities, and the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. 

Any statement of the basic principles of accrediting would be 
premature until the enlarged committee which we are now talking 
about shall have had the opportunity to formulate them. Never- 
theless, in order to help this group to which I am talking today, 
to decide whether or not to appoint two members to such a com- 
mittee, I will state some of the tentative points of view which 
have guided the joint committee in its request for cooperation 
from the larger groups. 

First, let me say a word or two as to why it is necessary to have 
the larger group work on the problem. The necessity for united 
action is evident from the following experience. When the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society was seeking recognition as an accrediting 
agency in the field of chemistry, the Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting was reluctant to recognize them because they felt that 
departmental accreditation was out of line with basic principles. 
Before this committee had an opportunity to complete its delibera- 
tions, the American Chemical Society began to accredit schools 
that were not members of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, or the Association of Land-Grant Colleges, with the 
result that tremendous pressures were being placed on these two 
groups to accept the American Chemical Society as an accrediting 
agency simply because schools were now being accredited and 
receiving the public acclaim that goes with it. Many other ex- 
amples could be cited to indicate that if this problem is to be 
solved it must be solved by a united front on the part of all of 
the institutions of higher learning in the United States. 

The Joint Committee has an impelling interest in the simplifi- 
cation of accreditment. This problem has been discussed many 
times in the past without any definite progress being made. The 
war, of course, took our attention from this problem. It is es- 
sential that qualitative measurements of an institution in regard 
to its own stated objective should be very carefully considered 
as a basis for accreditation. It is only in this way that experi- 
mentation can take place in the field of education. It is necessary 
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that there be a reduction in the number of areas under review 
and finally the method of reporting to accrediting agencies must 
be greatly simplified. Consideration must be given to the possi- 
bility of consolidating numerous questionnaires sent out by the 
various standardizing agencies to save time and expense for the 
institutions. 

The Joint Committee feels that it is basic to our thinking that 
the committee support full institutional control of educational 
policy when an institution is subject to appraisal by an accredit- 
ing agency. This means that ways and means must be established 
for making it possible to appeal from the decision of accrediting 
agencies. This, of course, also involves the problem of preventing 
too many appeals arriving at the door of the appeal committee of 
ten which in our thinking must be the final word as to whether an 
institution is accredited or not. As we see it today we would 
ask the accrediting agencies that may be recognized to agree to 
have two committees, one dealing directly with accrediting and 
the other an entirely separate committee dealing with the appeals 
that might be made from the decision of the accrediting com- 
mittee. If it should turn out that an institution is not satisfied 
with the decision of the appeal committee of the accrediting 
association, it may then appeal to the committee of ten which we 
are thinking about forming today. This committee should have 
asum of money available to it through an assessment paid by the 
various institutions in all five agencies which would be adequate 
to pay the expenses of a competent committee to visit the insti- 
tution in question and to gather the facts. The facts once pre- 
sented then to the committee’ of ten will be the basis of final 
judgment. 

In order to realize this dream, of course, it is necessary that 
all accrediting institutions agree that the final word lies with 
this committee of ten. It is only in this way that authority and 
responsibility can be kept where they belong, namely, with the 
administrative bodies of the institutions of higher learning. The 
objection may be raised that this puts the associations themselves 
in the job of accrediting. That may be so, but the answer to that 
question is probably to be found in asking yourself what the 
alternative is. The alternative is the separation of authority 
and responsibility, by placing authority in the hands of accredit- 
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ing agencies and responsibility in the hands of administrative 
bodies of our institutions of higher learning. 

The committee feels that it is not only necessary that accrediting 
agencies should be carefully examined before they are approved 
for accrediting but that a periodic review of established accredit- 
ing agencies must take place. Experience shows that while ac- 
erediting agencies generally start their work in a rather mild 
sort of way and on a qualitative basis, they soon become exceed- 
ingly rigid in their demands and quantitative to an extreme in 
their appraisals. I sincerely hope that your association will see 
fit to join us by appointing a committee of two to explore the 
whole problem and to resubmit to the five associations a set of 
basic principles and a program for action. It is evident to many 
of us the present state of confusion cannot continue. 











SCHOLARSHIP AND CITIZENSHIP 
JAMES T. HARRIS, JR. 


PRESIDENT, U. 8S. NaTIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


AM happy to have the privilege of once more bringing before 
this body the program of the United States National Students 

Association. I am told that it is a sign of significant progress 

when the representative of an organization may address a group 

and have no need of giving the history, ‘‘why’s and wherefores’’, 

of his own organization. It’s probably a rumor spread by an 

over-confident, high-pressure salesman. At any rate, I dare not 

risk the assumption. 

Last year when my predecessor, Mr. Bill Welsh, spoke to you 
the NSA had just embarked upon its program of establishing 
and improving student government, developing international 
friendship and understanding among students, arousing interest 
in the curricula and extra-curricular pursuits, that enable the 
integration on the campus which is forced upon the student after 
graduation. 

The Chicago student conference and the initial enthusiasm 
which it engendered was still a substantial factor in whatever 
success could be claimed at that time. In the ensuing months, 
the association has had to rely increasingly on the specific serv- 
ices that it could render to the student bodies comprising its 
membership. We have every reason to believe that the services 
of the association such as the regional leadership conferences, 
student government clinics, human relations conferences, the 
Purchase Card System, foreign study-travel tours and summer 
study projects for foreign students in the United States have 
justified the support of the 278 colleges and universities which 
now make up our membership. Time does not permit a detailed 
description of these projects but such information can be ob- 
tained from the campus NSA personnel or the National Office. 

All the huge organizational problems of finance, members.and 
of administrating a national organization, although not com- 
pletely solved, have met with a degree of success that portends 
ultimate achievement of our goal. The more subtle difficulties 
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such as crystallizing a unity of purpose in the minds of stu- 
dents, as well as devising means of achieving this purpose, are 
still in the early stages of development. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that in the general concern—and I humbly suggest con- 
fusion—in the whole educational world concerning values and 
objectives in education there is a limit to the measure of success 
we can anticipate. 

The question that I would like to speak of at this point is 
‘“Where do we go from here?’’ With your permission I would 
like to outline briefly and frankly what I consider to be the 
major areas of concern for the association if it is to realize its 
vast potential and become a tremendous instrument of good in 
American higher education. 

1. We must double our efforts to reach elusive Joe and Betty 
average who are not interested in the discussion and conference 
groups which, whatever their value, have no direct appeal to 
them. Projects and programs must be developed which encour- 
age the participation of more than the so-called leaders on the 
campus. The Purchase Card System, a plan whereby students 
receive discounts from local merchants, has done much thus far 
to realize this goal. We recognize, nevertheless, that this is not 
an ideal solution and are developing a cooperative plan which 
we believe to be a more wholesome approach to the student eco- 
nomic problem. 

2. We must remove from student government the stigma at- 
tached to it by faculty and administrative personnel who view 
it as an annoyance at best, and often as an instrument for the 
benefit of a few campus ‘‘wheels’’, and also the stigma attached 
by students who view the local student government as a sham, 
a mouthpiece for the faculty, and/or administration, or a self- 
perpetuating clique. This, of course, means we must remove 
these substantial elements of truth in all these views. To do this 
effectively on a national level, we believe that it is necessary to 
get together representatives of all three groups—faculty, ad- 
ministration and students, to realistically analyze the so-called 
student government ; to discover how thoughtful and responsible 
students may help determine policies of the university that may 
result in a more valuable educational experience as well as regu- 
late and create solely student activities. 
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The specific problems that might very well be discussed by 
such a group are germane to the function and effectiveness of 
the National Student Association as well as the student gov- 
ernments on campus. Some of them are: 

1. What are the sources of authority of student governments? 

2. What are the obligations of students to the legal authority 
for their delegated powers? 

3. If the student government has legal authority, what is its 
obligation to the university ? 

4. What are the best means of financing student governing 
units ? 

5. What techniques may be employed to provide mature and 
experienced leadership ? 
6. How can student governments achieve cnttiuntes of per- 


sonnel and policy ? 

7. What are the justifiable limitations of student political 
activity ? 

8. How can the purpose and functions of all parts of the uni- 
versity community be fully appreciated by the whole com- 
munity ? 

As I have indicated, the answers to these questions, particu- 
larly the last four, are of vital concern to the NSA, and I ven- 
ture to say, to most of you here. 

Our own attempt to solve these problems on a national and 
local level have been characterized with varying degrees of ma- 
ture deliberation and judgment and, therefore, with varying 
degrees of success. 

We have inspired the establishment of student governments 
and suggested procedures and methods that appear to have im- 
proved others. 

Our ‘‘Student Bill of Rights’’ though possibly extravagant 
in some of its claims, has awakened the interest of many stu- 
dents, professors and administrators in this field. Discussion 
and evaluation of these ‘‘rights’’ is being encouraged and we 
feel that what finally evolves may be a generally acceptable 
standard for the activities of students in the university com- 
munity. 

The financial structure of the Association though at first quite 
wobbly and the occasion of grave concern—especially for the 
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national officers who had to pitch pennies to see who got dessert 
—is now more stable, and we believe we have devised means of 
establishing ourselves on a sound and permanent financial base. 
Some of our experiences will be valuable for many student gov- 
ernments having the same problem. 

The natiorfal and regional offices of the Association have pro- 
vided adequate opportunities for leadership. The fortuitous 
selection of original officers have set precedents which, in the 
main, are being followed despite the increasing number of 
younger students who hold office. This has undoubtedly been 
as much the result of the leadership training programs and 
other projects of the Association as it has been the personal in- 
terest of outgoing officers in those who follow. 

Our activity in the political sphere has been almost inconse- 
quential. First, because of constitutional limitations, we are 
prohibited from acting in partisan political spheres or where the 
best interests of the welfare and good name of the association 
militate against it. Secondly, because in the present national 
environment of near hysteria and confusion of people and par- 
ties with issues, it has been impossible for the association to de- 
fine a clear path for itself. It is interesting to note, in this re- 
spect, that the questions concerning academic freedom that have 
been referred to us have invariably been political. As the at- 
tention of the academic and non-academic community is drawn 
to political freedoms and the alleged abridgments thereof, it is 
highly likely that as a representative organization, we will have 
to concern ourselves more with this type of activity. It would 
be valuable if the group that I have suggested would concern 
themselves with the question of separating political liberty from 
political license as it pertains to the university. 

This outline of the problems as well as our attempts to answer 
them indicate the critical areas in which there appears to be 
conflicting interests or insufficient information and training. 
There would seem to be merit in the plant to call together from 
all over the country the administrators, faculty personnel and 
students to determine some courses of action that would lead 
to the solution of some of these difficulties. 

Lest it be assumed that this is to impose some sort of national 
pattern on college campuses, I would like to emphasize the fact 
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that the basic and fundamental conflicts regarding the role of 
the student on the campus make for strife and confusion rather 
than diversity which is admittedly desirable for a democratic 
educational system. 

3. The.third goal toward which we must direct our efforts is 
that of providing ever greater opportunity for students to as- 
sume responsibility for their academic, economic and social wel- 
fare. We are also aware of the necessity of developing those 
qualities and providing that training which will enable students 
to effectively discharge the responsibility delegated to them. 
Questions of academic freedom, racial discrimination, student 
welfare and ‘‘student rights’’ melt into insignificance before 
the patently clear fact that students in too many cases have not 
been prepared to assume responsibility because of lack of ex- 
perience and training. This, I believe, has been a failure of 
higher education. It would appear that the curriculum must 
be adjusted to provide training and experience for students to 
discuss, evaluate, judge and act as mature citizens. 

4. The last area of concern is directly related to my present 
sphere at this meeting. The vicious circle of ‘‘wait and see 
what they do’’ around to ‘‘See, we told you they can’t do it’’ 
must be broken somewhere. As in any community enterprise, 
the effectiveness of its program depends largely on the interest 
and active support of all the parties. If students are to make 
a worthy contribution to the educational process while they are 
yet students, the other parts of the community must first of all 
be receptive to the idea. Moreover, every opportunity must be 
created for independent student judgment and action consist- 
ent with the democratic process. This, of course, means that 
room must be left for trial and error. 

Without the vision and foresight, the assistance and advice of 
faculty and administration in colleges and universities through- 
out the United States, the NSA would still be a dream. With- 
out the continued cooperation and expanded efforts of these 
and more faculty and administrative persons the realization of 
our ultimate hopes will fall short of the ideal. As we have 
struggled in our growth with the disruptive forces of youthful 

impetuousness, special interests, student apathy, suspicion and 
hostility, we have emerged stronger and more confident though 
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more keenly aware of our limitations. We invite your analysis 
of our program and criticisms of our methods and objectives. 
We recommend to your immediate attention the NSA groups on 
your campuses in the knowledge that your active interest will 
increase the total sense of responsibility. The cooperative spirit 
that may be thus enhanced will in itself be a partial realization 
of our objectives. Looking back over the obstacles that had to 
be overcome, one cannot suppress a certain feeling of confidence 
regarding the capacity for American students to aid in produc- 
ing a more wholesome and effective university environment. 

We believe that an alert and informed student body will be 
invaluable in developing the university atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to a high calibre of scholarship even as an alert and in- 
formed citizenry is conducive to a high calibre of citizenship. 

The NSA will continue its efforts to assist in the development 
of students who through a well-integrated college career may 
emerge scholars and citizens. 












COLLEGES OF FREEDOM 


BYRON 8. HOLLINSHEAD 
PRESIDENT, COE COLLEGE 


N LAST summer’s issue of the Bulletin of the American Asso- 

ciation of University Professors I tried to present an analysis 
of what seemed to me to be some of the chief faults of The Re- 
port of the President’s Commission. In this paper I am more 
concerned to develop a platform to support an appeal to our 
fellow-Americans from the colleges and universities which are 
supported independently of the state. Such a platform needs 
contributions from many individuals, and it needs all the circu- 
lation we can give it if we are not to be swamped by the present 
and future deluge of taxpayers’ money going to the support of 
public colleges. 

My first contention is that freedom depends on the mainte- 
nance of a goodly number of independent institutions. I have 
heard one president and one vice president of Big Nine state 
universities say recently that the freedom of their institutions 
depended on the continuance of the University of Chicago and 
of Northwestern University. As Raymond Fosdick has said: 
‘*State colleges and universities have frequently been jeopard- 
ized by the arbitrary acts of those who hold political power 
When that time comes the private institutions must be the coun- 
teracting agencies to keep the light of freedom burning. When 
Governor Talmadge terrorized the University of Georgia it was 
institutions like Emory University, Agnes Scott College and 
Mercer University that maintained in the state the basic decen- 
cies of independence. The steadying influence of Tulane Uni- 
versity in the days of Huey Long in Louisiana cannot be over- 
estimated. When the Board of Regents in Texas recently 
threatened the integrity of the state institutions, it was Rice In- 
stitute and Southern Methodist University that held the banner 
of free scholarship.’’ 

But I think there is a much more important reason than the 
foregoing for maintaining voluntary institutions. It lies in our 
whole heritage. The Pilgrims came to America because they 
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wanted to worship God as they chose. Churches and other 
groups have established colleges to represent one view or an- 
other. It has always been very important for our way of life 
that these diverse views be represented. It has portrayed a 
willingness to let differing notions of truth be presented to com- 
pete with each other in the market-place of ideas. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of allowing this diver- 
sity, for all our thought is molded and influenced by the varying 
influences of one doctrine in competition with another. This is 
possible only with a lot of separate institutions free to present 
different views of truth. You may think diversity would still 
prevail if all our higher institutions were public. Would it? In 
the public high schools some states are now going in for the 
state adoption of textbooks. Does this make for diversity? Is 
it impossible that the Association of Land-Grant Colleges, let us 
say, might sometime in the future decide on a uniform course of 
study with uniform materials? What would prevent it? And 
would the advance of truth be served that way? Is there any- 
one in any statehouse or in Washington who should say what is 
the theory we should teach in astronomy, geology, economics or 
philosophy? If there is now a tendency for state adoption of 
textbooks and syllabi in secondary schools, what would prevent 
similar control of higher education if it came largely under pub- 
lie auspices. 

My second point is that the independently-controlled col- 
leges are less expensive to operate for the same reason that any 
independent agency can operate more efficiently and at lower 
expense than a similar agency of government. This is entirely 
aside from cost to the taxpayers. In Iowa, for next year, the 
public higher institutions are asking the Legislature for annual 
support of $25,000,000 to educate 23,000 students. (It will 
doubtless be argued that state colleges and universities maintain 
expensive graduate schools and provide services not related to 
teaching costs. This is certainly true. One of the institutions 
to which I am referring maintains a medical school which is, of 
course, very expensive. However, there are also other sources 
of income I have not mentioned. There are gifts and endow- 
ment income; there is Federal Smith-Hughes money, and there 
is income from the Veterans Administration. The last item was 
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reported in the newspapers as $2,000,000 a year for one of the 
institutions. These extra sources of income should about bal- 
ance costs beyond normal. It may also be that the comparison 
here made for Iowa is not altogether typical. Average annual 
costs per college student seem to be around $550.) They prob- 
ably won’t get this much but if they did this is an annual sub- 
sidy of over $1,000 per student plus tuition of $135 and up per 
student. The privately-controlled institutions could supply tui- 
tion, room and board for the same figure. In fact, the State 
Board of Higher Education is asking for $25,000,000 per year 
for operation plus an asking of $32,000,000 for the biennium 
for capital improvements. Thus if we add $25,000,000 plus one 
half of $32,000,000 we get $41,000,000 as the proposed yearly 
appropriation for the next two years. There are somewhat less 
than 25,000 graduates of Iowa high schools yearly. Even if one 
half these went to college, it would be cheaper for the state to 
give the 12,500 who might conceivably attend college checks for 
$3,000 each on their graduation nights than it would be to main- 
tain the state institutions. With the $3,000 the graduates could 
get room, board and tuition for three years at independently- 
controlled colleges. Last year the higher institutions of Iowa 
took an amount equivalent to the total collection of state income 
tax, levied at quite a high rate. 

Some of my friends say: ‘‘ Well, you don’t want to join the 
Taxpayers’ League, do you? I’m not sure that I don’t, because 
I see no stopping point. In Iowa we. want to spend as much for 
higher education as Illinois which has three times the popula- 
tion. We want to spend as much at Ames as at Iowa City. 
Thus we see the curious spectacle of the taxpayer competing 
with himself and also competing with taxpayers of adjoining 
states in the race to make that president the hero who gets most 
from his legislature. 

If it does seem desirable to educate everybody in whatever 
they can take and to keep half of them in school until they are 
twenty and one third of them until they are twenty-two as The 
Report of the President’s Commission suggests, then the obvious 
way to do that economically is by establishing junior colleges in 
every city over 10,000 and diverting the money which is pres- 
ently pouring into those state colleges which are poorly-located 
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from them to local institutions. Even with the vast sums they 
are now receiving from legislatures, state colleges and universi- 
ties are by no means inexpensive for students to attend. 

But, in any case, taxes have now reached a point of great 
danger to our economy. In my relations with business and pro- 
fessional people I find entirely too many decisions about pro- 
ducing things or services are being made on the basis of how a 
given project, whatever it may be, will affect them taxwise. It 
is quite possible to develop an extensive black market to escape 
taxes and we are now close to that point. 

My contention from the foregoing is that independent col- 
leges not only can do the same or a better job more cheaply, but 
that voluntary support does not create the tax problems which 
may one day destroy our free system. 

My third point is that if we are to preserve standards in edu- 
cation we must preserve independent colleges and universities. 
In support of this view all I need do is quote from the standards 
which The Report of the President’s Commission proposes. It 
says that forty-nine per cent of the age group should be edu- 
cated through the second year of college. Forty-nine per cent 
is more than the number now graduating from high school and 
such a proposal represents a belief that all those with 1.Q. 100 
or over can be successful college students. Actually, the stand- 
ard would have to be lower than 100 I.Q. because, inevitably, 
there would be a large proportion who wouldn’t go—girls who 
would get married, boys who would go into papa’s business, 
youngsters who would go into the Armed Services, etc., and thus 
the standard would have to go down to I.Q. 95 or lower to get 
the number the Commission proposes. Yet the studies of Thorn- 
dike indicate that it takes a fourteen-year old with an I.Q. of 
110 to master algebra, and the experience of the high schools 
seems to bear this out. 

Of course, no single indice is completely valid for making a 
decision about who should go to college. I should certainly not 
want to make a judgment based solely on the 1.Q. Further, 
there are many types of abilities which an I.Q. test, or for that 
matter, the tests on which the Commission bases its judgment, 
does not measure. However, I think most psychologists would 
agree that 1.Q. 110 is about as low as one can go if academic 
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work is to deal with abstractions, rigorous analyses and is to as- 
sume any very exact or extensive vocabulary. According to 
Terman, less than twenty-five per cent of the population have 
1.Q.’s of 110 or above. 

To be sure the Commission says there would need to be a 
great variety of courses appealing to a great variety of abilities. 
One can only exclaim, ‘‘how true’’! Yet such courses can 
hardly be defined as college work. The central purpose of a 
college, it seems to me, is the development of intellectual quali- 
ties which issue in responsible moral and spiritual outlooks. 
The courses the Commission proposes in general education to de- 
velop citizenship and a sense of heritage would be hard courses, 
harder perhaps than those we now give, if they are to accom- 
plish what the Commission recommends. 

The Commission makes an equally exciting assertion about 
how many should receive four years of college. Thirty-two per 
cent should go. This is two thirds of present high school gradu- 
ates. The question is what subjects would they take in what 
college. According to Terman’s distribution of intelligence 
again, this would mean that all those with 1.Q. 105 or above 
should go through four years of college. Here again to get the 
number the Commission proposes we should need to go below 
those of I.Q. 105, say down to 100. Conceptual ability and ab- 
stract reasoning skill are very low with this group. Even the 
people who teach physical education classes would be stumped. 
In selecting the high school students who might be able success- 
fully to pursue the technical courses of a regular four-year col- 
lege program the Navy for the V-12 set an I.Q. of 117 as the 
minimum. The experience of the Navy and the experience of 
the colleges with this group, so far as I know, were eminently 
satisfactory. A lower minimum of around 115 I.Q., therefore, 
represents a good standard for a good college but only about 
twelve per cent of the population fall within the range of 115 
1.Q. or over. 

The Commission seems to reason something like this. Even 
if students have very low academic ability, they gain something 
by being in classes and by going to college. Is this so? Last 
year at the Iowa Philosophical Society meeting, a professor 
from a neighboring university was discussing a new course be- 
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ing offered in general education at that University called the 
History of Ideas. When he had concluded his description of 
the course one questioner asked: ‘‘I assume from what you say 
that there were three classifications of students in your course 
(which numbered 300 or so); A, those who followed your rea- 
soning closely, saw nearly every point you made, and were 
stimulated by the course to go on with study of their own. Say 
these numbered about five per cent. B, those who gained a 
great deal from the course but whose main interests lay in other 
directions. Say these numbered about forty per cent. C, those 
without the wit to follow the lecture or discussion, the patently 
bored who were only there by requirement. Say these num- 
bered fifty-five per cent. Are these figures approximately cor- 
rect, and, if so, what is the object in having the C group of 
fifty-five per cent there?”’ 

The professor replied that he thought the classification into 
the three groups was correct, but that the percentages in groups 
A and B were overestimated. Probably the A group was closer 
to two per cent and the B group to ten per cent or fifteen per 
cent. He commented that the C group read newspapers, comic 
books, talked with seatmates or engaged in vacant stares while 
he lectured. © 

Now the point I want to make is that there is a serious and 
sincere difference of opinion about group C. The Commission 
apparently feels that it is an advantage for them to be in col- 
lege, and it says that better teaching methods and less intellec- 
tuality in subject matter might reach them. I should be willing 
to grant that better teaching methods might reach a small per- 
centage of them, but it seems to me that if we have the C group 
in our colleges in large numbers we inevitably pull down our 
standards and we do no favor to them. We take away from 
them valuable time during which they might be gaining an eco- 
nomic foothold. We give them no sense of mastery or self-con- 
fidence, and we engage them in an activity which, in my opinion, 
does not improve their vocational, individual or social compe- 
tence. There is such a thing with a mechanical gadget perhaps 
as cheapening it but retaining some of its value. In much of 
education—understanding of an idea, a theorem, an hypothesis, 
& poem, a play—to cheapen is to destroy. 
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In this respect it seems to me that to increase public higher 
education and thereby to make dubious the existence of inde- 
pendent institutions is not only to lower general standards, but 
it is also to take away from the very gifted the opportunities 
they now have to develop themselves by especially rigorous 
training in competition with their peers. In this connection 
President Karl Compton has some important statements in the 
President’s Report for Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for 1947. Speaking of the increase in public higher education, 
President Compton says: ‘‘The most obvious danger is that the 
entire program of higher education will be brought to a mass 
level which at the worst could be mediocre and at the best could 
be rather far from optimum. . . . The political factors are 
against long-term emphasis on quality in state institutions be- 
cause it is politically difficult to justify under governmental 
auspices a higher grade of opportunity for one person than for 
another. The political tendency is always toward equality of 
distribution.’’ 

My fourth contention is that democracy, as we know it, can- 
not survive unless its citizens possess a high degree of individua 
morality. It is also my belief, as Immanuel Kant has said, that 
morality depends to a very large degree on postulates of belief. 
Here I should like to make what seems to me to be a very im- 
portant distinction which the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission does not stress. That Report lumps colleges and uni- 
versities into two general classifications, publicly-controlled and 
privately-controlled.. The classification might well have gone 
further. There are publicly-controlled colleges and universi- 
ties, there are colleges and universities not controlled either by 
the church or by the state, and there are denominational col- 
leges and universities. The three types of control governing 
these institutions are quite different one from another. 

The purely denominational colleges belong to their churches, 
the public colleges belong to the separate states, the colleges in- 
dependent of church and state belong to their constituencies, 
and, in a broad sense, to the whole country. Now each of these 
types doubtless fosters morality to a degree. But it is my be- 
lief that the denominational and the independent colleges do it 
most successfully. Earlier I made the argument that the al- 
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lowance of diversity of belief fosters truth. In much the same 

way allowance of denominationalism, which means differing 
theologies, not only is an aid toward arriving at truth but it 
also helps us to keep our society free by giving latitude to 
minorities with special contributions to make. Further, the 
differing theologies all seem to issue in the desirable fruit of 
morality. I may not be able to agree with my Catholic friends 
about their theology, but the fruit of morality which comes from 
Catholic theology seems to me to be wholly admirable. I may 
not agree with Methodist theology but I am for the morality it 
produces. I doubt if I could share the theological beliefs of 
Seventh Day Adventists, but I am sure their theology produces 
good morality. 

Many denominational and some independent colleges have re- 
quired courses in theology and ethics, have required chapel at- 
tendance, have ministers on their regular faculty and they can 
and do try to see that their theology, whatever it may be, issues 
in morality. 

Those colleges independent both of church and state have 
moral purpose also. (I include with this group the church- 
related colleges.) Their conviction may be broader than a de- 
nominational belief and it is to be grasped only by some such 
phrase as ‘‘dedication to the liberal arts tradition’’ with its 
emphasis on goodness, beauty and truth. This purpose is just 
as real and just as vital as a sectarian theology which it may 
include since it possesses strong moral convictions and since it 
bases itself on the immortal teachings of the greatest poets, 
philosophers and men of God. It stems from Plato and Aris- 
totle, from Christ and the Hebraic prophets, from Saint Paul 
and Saint Augustine, from Cicero and Dante, from Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, from Milton, Wordsworth, Newman, and Mat- 
thew Arnold, from Jefferson and Lincoln. It is a timeless creed 
of goodness, wisdom, justice and tolerance issuing in our con- 
cepts of the nature of man and of God, what the good society 
might be, and what the nature of our physical environment is. 

It would certainly not be true to say that our public colleges 
do not possess also much of the value of this liberal tradition. 
They do. But by their very nature they are more susceptible to 
the pressures of immediacy. They are preoccupied with meet- 
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ing needs, many of them vocational, and some of them impor- 
tant, which have little relation to the liberal tradition. The 

farmers can tell the land-grant colleges what they want, business 

men may object to time spent on the cultural heritage. Their 

students frequently go from two years of general education into 

more or less professional schools; whereas in the liberal arts col- 

leges students are apt to be under liberal arts influence for four 

years. The public is far from wise about education and it 

makes immediate demands which may defeat altogether the 

broad purposes of philosophy. 

Yet man cannot live by bread alone, nor can a free society 
survive without a spiritual outlook fostered either by denomina- 
tionalism or by strong moral conviction and belief based on the 
liberal tradition. Therefore, it seems to me that if we are to 
have the moral purpose on which democracy depends we must 
preserve and foster both our denominational and independent 
colleges. 

In summary, then, I have tried to present four plans in the 
platform we must write in developing the case of the college 
independent of the state. One, in the very nature of things, 
such colleges can with less difficulty than public institutions 
maintain academic standards. Two, they can do the educa- 
tional job at less cost and without so much dependence on the 
taxpayer. Three, they alone can maintain the diversity which 
contributes to the freedom a democratic society must have if it 
is to progress toward truth; and, four, because they have spiri- 
tual purpose they can develop morality in students to a greater 
degree than an agency of the state can. 

Finally, let us admit two things: one, for whatever reasons, 
the independent and denominational colleges have not been the 
beneficiaries of as much charity as they need. The Rockefel- 
lers and Carnegies have been too infrequent; the Tommy Man- 
villes and Barbara Huttons too frequent. I do not know what 
laws are required, but it may be that the possibility of indi- 
vidual trusts extending over generations should be made more 

difficult. It may be that inheritance laws should be more 
stringent. It may be that income tax laws should be changed 
so that the individual can deduct charitable gifts in larger 
amounts directly from his net tax. But because charity has not 
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been given as generously as we should all like seems little rea- 
son to go to the opposite extreme of state socialism. We may 
need medicine, but we don’t need knock-out drops. 

Let us admit, too, that in our society a large number of young 
people who could profit from college education do not have the 
means to get it. If one assumes that the young people from 
the low-income group would attend college in the same propor- 
tion as youngsters from the high-income group if the money 
were available, then there are somewhere around 500,000 young 
people of college age who need help. Obviously, the scholarship 
aid we now have available is not enough. Therefore, if the fed- 
eral government can make available to state selection commit- 
tees scholarship funds to make possible the education of this 
talented but needy group, it would be an excellent thing for 
the nation and for them. But the student should be allowed 
to make his own choice of college. 

Further, the independent and denominational colleges are 
desperately in need of help for equipment and capital improve- 
ments. They can expand if need be if they can get assistance 
on their building and equipment requirements. The govern- 
ment now has a matching funds program with the voluntary 
hospitals which serve all. I see no danger of federal control in 
such assistance and I hope the federal government will engage 
in similar arrangements with those independent colleges which 
serve all types of citizens. 

I do not know how this should be arranged, but I should think 
a yearly contribution from the federal government of 3%* of 
the total value of buildings and equipment, or a yearly contri- 
bution based on average capital equipment costs per individual 
student would do it. Such a contribution would follow the 
practice of England and the Doniinions of yearly grants without 
strings attached to independent, non-profit, tax-exempt colleges 
and universities. 

A generous program of student scholarships, then, for the half 
million students who need them, allowing such students to use 
their scholarships at denominational, independent or public col- 
leges, and annual federal support without strings of a percen- 


* Based on building depreciation costs of 14 to 2 per cent and deprecia- 
tion on equipment of 3 to 10 per cent. 
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tage of the value of buildings and equipment or based on capi- 
tal costs per student to privately-controlled colleges would go a 
long way toward meeting the needs of which The Report of the 
President’s Commission speaks. This assumes that local public 
junior colleges would be thought of as in California as a part 
of the public school system and that they would depend for 
support on the students, the local taxpayers, and the state. 
The program here too briefly outlined would be far less ex- 
pensive than the proposals of the President’s Commission. I 
believe it would meet the broad social needs of our people and 
that it also would enable our country to keep alive those inde- 
pendent and denominational colleges which The Report of the 
President’s Commission refers to as ‘‘safeguards of freedom.’’ 


NOTE: The Editor is glad to print the following statements re- 
ceived from President Virgil M. Hancher of the State University 
of Iowa concerning that portion of point two referring to the 
state-supported institutions of higher learning in Iowa: 


1. The statements in point two of President Hollinshead’s 
address with reference to the Iowa State Board of Education and 
the institutions governed by it give the erroneous impression that 
the Board in its requests to the present Governor and General 
Assembly is asking $25,000,000 annually for the education of 
approximately 23,000 students. 

2. President Hollinshead’s statement concerning gifts, endow- 
ment income, federal Smith-Hughes money and income from the 
Veterans Administration does not correct this erroneuos impres- 
sion. With the exception of payments from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the items are either insignificant in amount or are 
devoted almost entirely to research and extension and not to the 
teaching of students. The payments from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration obviously refer to past transactions and, as everyone 
knows, will not continue into future years. In fact, their prospec- 
tive decline is one of the bases for the Board’s increased askings. 

3. Of the Board’s requests for $25,000,000 annually, not less 
than $9,000,000 were requested for public services (the Schools 
for the Blind, the Deaf, for Severely Handicapped Children, the 
Psychopathic Hospital, the State Sanatorium, the State Hygienic 
Laboratories and the University Hospital for the state indigent) 
no part of which could or should be charged to the cost of instruc- 
tion in fields of higher learning. This is an obvious error of 
$9,000,000 out of a total of $25,000,000. Further cost accounting 
would increase, rather than diminish, this error. 
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4. President Hollinshead in his second point also says that 
the Board’s askings amount to $1,000 of tax money for each 
student in each year of the biennium. He compares this sum un- 
favorably with the cost per student in liberal arts colleges. It 
is not clear what is being compared—whether the cost of liberal 
arts education is being compared with the cost of medical, dental 
and other professional education, or whether liberal arts educa- 
tion in the state institutions under the Iowa State Board of 
Education is being compared to liberal arts education in private 
colleges. The State University of Iowa is the only institution 
under the Board having a College of Liberal Arts. If the Uni- 
versity were to receive the annual appropriations requested, the 
cost to the taxpayers of Iowa for the instruction of each under- 
graduate liberal arts student in the University would be less than 
$500 rather than $1,000 annually. This is an error of more than 
100 per cent. 











EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


HAROLD E. SNYDER 


Director, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS WITH THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


T YOUR meeting in Boston two years ago I was privileged 

to speak on the subject of ‘‘ Reconstruction of Higher Edu- 
cation in the Devastated Countries.’’ At that time I told of 
the plans and program of the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction. CIER, although organized prima- 
rily to transmit to American organizations UNESCO’s appeal for 
voluntary assistance to the war-devastated countries, has from 
the beginning included in its appeal all countries and groups re- 
quiring special aid as a result of war’s destruction, regardless 
of whether or not they are members of the United Nations, or 
are eligible for membership in UNESCO. Thus, American or- 
ganizations were encouraged by CIER to aid ex-enemy countries, 
countries of Eastern Europe, displaced persons, and other areas 
such as Finland and Ethiopia not included in UNESCO’s initial 
appeal. 

I am happy to be able to report a most encouraging re- 
sponse to this UNESCO-CIER combined appeal for educational 
reconstruction aid to all countries and groups victimized by the 
war. Projects ranging from the sending of educational mate- 
rials to the provision of urgently needed services have been de- 
veloped by more than 400 national organizations. These ac- 
tivities have had a cash value since 1946 of more than $200,- 
000,000. Far more important is the fact that they represent 
the active participation of literally millions of Americans—stu- 
dents, professors, librarians, nurses, scientists, church members, 
farmers, members of labor unions, and of civic clubs, service 
clubs, and women’s clubs; even college registrars, deans, and 
Presidents. The best planned of these projects have resulted in 
satisfying and lasting international contacts. They have af- 
forded a means whereby large numbers of Americans have been 
able to translate their zeal for international cooperation into 
tangible, worth-while activity. 
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Gratifying as the response has been, much remains to be done. 
Any voluntary effort necessarily leaves major gaps and neg- 
lected aspects. The countries under military occupation have 
received only about four per cent of the total contributed by 
American voluntary organizations for educational reconstruc- 
tion. I do not need to point out that this is far less than the 
extent of their devastation, the magnitude of their problems and 
the nature of our national responsibility would justify. 

When I spoke to you two years ago, it was still not possible 
for American organizations to send personnel or even to send 
books and other educational materials to German universities, 
schools and libraries. The idea of bringing Germans to the 
United States for study was then only beginning to be consid- 
ered as a development to be looked forward to in the rather dis- 
tant future. CIER’s initial role in relation to the occupied 
countries became therefore largely one of urging—and at times 
even prodding to bring about—the prompt opening of channels 
of commmunication between American education and educational 
agencies in those countries. 

To a considerable degree this aim has now been accomplished, 
not through the efforts of CIER alone, but mainly as a result 
of the gradually broadening concept on the part of our occupa- 
tion authorities concerning the place and the importance of 
education in the development of democratic institutions. Ex- 
changes of personnel, goods and services between the three 
Western Zones of Germany and the United States are now pos- 
sible, subject, of course, to the limitations of necessary security 
controls and the extreme economic disadvantages under which 
Germans still find themselves. The same is true to a consider- 
able degree of Austria and Korea. In Japan greater obstacles 
remain, but they are gradually being eliminated. For all prac- 
tical purposes it is now possible to say that individuals and in- 
stitutions in this country desiring cultural exchange with the 
four occupied countries, and willing to take the initiative to 
find financial means and the personnel to bring about such con- 
tact, can accomplish their objective. Delays and red tape still 
exist, but are being rapidly reduced. 

Institutions and organizations in the occupied countries are, 
of course, still limited in their ability to take the initiative in 
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bringing about such exchanges. The recently improved status 
of our education offices in Germany and the earmarking of sub- 
stantial government funds for the promotion of cultural ex- 
changes between Germany and the United States, are examples 
of the increasingly enlightened way in which our military gov- 
ernment is discharging its occupation responsibilities. 

I do not need to emphasize the fact that educational recon- 
struction in the occupied countries is an extremely complex 
process. In Germany and Japan it is largely a problem of re- 
orientation and reeducation, of overcoming the effects of years 
of training for blind obedience to the rulers of a totalitarian 
state. In Germany this process of reeducation goes forward 
under unbelievably difficult conditions, in a country divided 
into four distinct political units, torn by ideological conflicts, 
crushed both physically and morally. 

Since the occupied countries are, to a considerable degree, the 
official responsibility of the United States, the world views with 
intense interest and sometimes considerable apprehension what 
happens there. Our national objectives, the efficiency of our 
methods, our integrity, are judged largely by what we accom- 
plish in the occupied countries and how we accomplish it. Our 
American authorities in these countries recognize that they, as 
an occupation force, are extremely limited in what they can do 
—or could do even with larger government appropriations— 
toward educational and cultural rehabilitation. 

Education is so sensitively and integrally a part of the fabric 
of the people’s culture that reforms imposed from without are 
likely to be of little avail. Lasting changes must come from 
within. We can, however, in various ways help along the proc- 
ess of cultural rehabilitation and of democratization. 

American colleges and voluntary organizations, particularly, 
can accomplish much that is beyond the competence of govern- 
mental organizations. They can begin to establish direct cul- 
tural links with similar institutions and groups in the occupied 
countries. Through friendly acts of good will, they can help to 
create a spirit of cooperation, of mutual interdependence, con- 

ducive to the restoration of self-respect and the desire for self- 
help. By encouraging the best qualified of their faculty mem- 
bers and college administrators to undertake teaching, advisory 
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and administrative responsibilities in the occupied countries, 
they can help to give these areas the benefit of American tech- 
nical and professional developments bearing upon problems of 
reconstruction and reorientation. 

The major purpose of the newly formed Advisory Committee 
on Cultural and Educational Relations with the Occupied Coun- 
tries is to accelerate this process. The Advisory Committee was 
formed as the result of a long series of steps. In the fall of 
1946, an American educational mission, headed by Dr. George 
F. Zook, was sent to Germany at the request of General Clay. 
This mission, working in close cooperation with Dr. John W. 
Taylor, then Director of Education of OMGUS, now president 
of the University of Louisville, made a series of now historic 
recommendations for the reconstruction and reorientation of 
German education. 

One of the mission’s recommendations was a suggestion that 
there be organized in the United States a non-governmental 
agency to advise with military government authorities concern- 
ing our educational policies in Germany and to stimulate and 
coordinate American voluntary efforts on behalf of education 
and cultural reconstruction in that country. This proposal was 
given concrete form when, early in 1948, Herman B. Wells, 
president of Indiana University, then advisor to General Clay 
on educational and cultural affairs, outlined a plan for a ‘‘state- 
side’’ organization, independent of, but cooperating closely with 
our Military Government. His successor in Germany, Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, has heartily supported this plan. 

At a series of meetings called by the American Council on 
Education, this proposal was discussed by representatives of 
many interested organizations and agencies. The Council was 
authorized to seek foundation assistance for this project. A 
grant of $25,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation permitted the 
work of the Committee to begin during the late summer of 1948. 
The Chairman of the Advisory Committee is President Wells. 
Its members include: Karl W. Bigelow, Bernice Bridges, Detlev 
M. Bronk, William G. Carr, Cornelius E. Kruse, Pendleton 
Herring, Frederic G. Melcher, William E. McManus, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Charles E. Odegaard, Clarence E. Pickett, James K. 
Pollock, Lawrence Rogin, Mrs. Harper Sibley, John W. Taylor. 
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The last name is that of a person whose untimely death has 
been a severe personal blow to me as a friend, to our committee, 
and to the many members of this Association who knew him 
well. I speak, of course, of Larry Duggan, late President of 
the Institute of International Education. His rare understand- 
ing of the nature and the methods of international cooperation ; 
his warm friendliness, enthusiasm and contagious optimism; 
and his capacity for inspired leadership endeared him, and 
through him his country, to thousands of persons, in all parts of 
the world, and enabled him to carry forward the splendid tra- 
dition of his distinguished father, Stephen Duggan. Through 
the efforts of Larry Duggan the cause of international cultural 
cooperation has been immeasurably advanced. He will be sorely 
missed. 

Although the initiative for the formation of the Advisory 
Committee came from our educational authorities in Germany, 
it was early decided that the scope of the Committee should be 
eventually broadened to include a concern for all the countries 
in which the United States is acting as an occupying power and 
for which, therefore, American education has a peculiar re- 
sponsibility. 

As its name may indicate, the Committee will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity both to official and to voluntary agencies. It 
will endeavor to stimulate an interest on the part of organiza- 
tions and institutions in playing a greater part in the cultural 
rehabilitation of the occupied countries and in the development 
of lasting cooperative relations between groups here and those 
in Germany and the other countries. It will assist in locating 
qualified personnel to undertake major professional assignments 
abroad. 

To carry out its functions, the Committee has established a 
series of panels or commissions to act for it in the special fields 
requiring particular attention in the occupied countries. These 
panels are, in almost every case, sponsored by an established, 
permanent organization—usually a coordinating or research 
council of the principal organization in each field. 

The panels thus far organized or in process of formation, are 
as follows: Public Education (National Education Association), 

Teacher Education (Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
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cation), Youth Activities (National Social Welfare Assembly), 
Higher Education (American Council on Education), Natural 
Sciences (National Research Council), Social Science Teaching 
and Research (Social Science Research Council), Humanities 
(American Council of Learned Societies), Governmental Affairs 
(Civil Administration Division, OMGUS), Health and Welfare 
(Civil Administration Division, OMGUS), Musie (Civil Affairs 
Division, Department of the Army, New York City), Theater 
(Civil Affairs Division, Department of the Army, New York 
City). 

Additional panels’ will be organized as a clear need arises. 
Among the fields proposed are: Labor Education, Women’s Ac- 
tivities, Rural Life and Agricultural Education, Religious Af- 
fairs and Legal Affairs. 

I believe that those here present will be particularly inter- 
ested in following closely the work of the panel on Higher Edu- 
cation in the Occupied Countries now being organized by the 
American Council on Education. I am happy to be able to an- 
nounce that this panel will be chaired by Dean Donald Cottrell 
of Ohio State University, who has recently returned from an 
assignment in Germany. The A. A. C. will be well represented 
in its membership. Among the many problems to which the 
panel will give attention is that of assisting German higher in- 
stitutions to obtain contact with the best thinking and best prac- 
tise in the United States in the fields of personnel and guidance. 
It will concern itself also with approaches to curriculum and 
methods adapted to meet the needs of students in a democratic 
society. 

At the close of this meeting a leaflet describing the objectives 
and scope of the Advisory Committee will be available. We 
earnestly solicit your interest, advice and cooperation. Special 
attention will be directed during the coming months to the pro- 
vision of fellowships, scholarships and study grants for students 
from the occupied countries. Generous provision has been made 
from United States Military Government funds for the payment 
of transportation of such students. Other expenses must gen- 
erally be made from voluntary sources. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education will administer this program and can 
supply full particulars. 
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Many of the colleges represented here have already increased 
their assistance to students from the occupied countries. The 
students of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are par- 
ticularly to be congratulated for their tremendous effort of last 
summer involving the organization and financing of a special 
summer project for foreign students in the natural sciences, in- 
eluding Germans and Austrians. The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association has likewise done remarkable pioneer work 
by organizing a special program in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of International Education, for bringing worthy German 
students to American college campuses. To mention only one 
among many colleges, the University of Wichita deserves spe- 
cial commendation for bringing over one of the first German 
students since the war, despite the many obstacles encountered 
when the project was first launched more than a year ago. Not 
only was free tuition and maintenance provided, but funds for 
transportation were raised as well. Innumerable legal and other 
technical difficulties had to be overcome. Fortunately most of 
these difficulties have now been eliminated. 

May I mention a few other specific ways in which colleges 
ean aid in the cultural rehabilitation of the occupied countries. 
Professional and technical books and periodicals—even in the 
English language—are urgently needed. Used items in good 
condition, including certain types of textbooks, are welcome. 
Those interested in sending books and periodicals may secure 
detailed information concerning what to send, and where and 
how to send them by writing to the U. 8. Book Exchange, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. This agency is the 
successor to the American Book Center which has forwarded 
more than one and one half million items since 1946. The Book 
Exchange has been established as a result of a recent grant of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Educational advisory missions, such as the medical and dental 
teaching missions of the Unitarian Service Committee, are an- 
other extremely useful form of service. 

Educational work camps, of the type conducted by the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, provide not only valuable serv- 
ice, but afford an opportunity for development of international 
understanding on the part of participating students. Full in- 
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formation concerning such projects can be secured from the In- 
terdenominational Commission on Youth Service Projects, 203 
North Wabash Street, Chicago, or from the National Student 
Association. 

One of the most successful projects has been that of the Har- 
vard University students and faculty who organized and found 
financial support for the summer seminars of 1947 and 1948 in 
Salzburg, Austria. 

Higher institutions in rapidly increasing numbers have de- 
veloped affiliations with institutions in the occupied countries 
for exchanges of staff, students, publications and ideas. Among 
the institutions with such affiliations are the University of Chi- 
eago, Georgia Institute of Technology, University of Kentucky 
and several major teachers colleges. 

Perhaps the most important channel for student efforts is the 
World Student Service Fund, 20 West 40th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. This agency will be glad to recommend special proj- 
ects on behalf of students and faculty members of institutions in 
the occupied countries. 

I have attempted merely to provide a quick overview of the 
problem, and of some of the possibilities of voluntary action to 
meet it. Dr. Clarke will outline more adequately than I could 
possibly do, even if I had time, the conditions confronting our 
education officers in Germany. He deserves your close atten- 
tion. Needs are vast. The opportunity for service is unlim- 
ited. I know that we can depend upon the interest and sup- 
port of American colleges. 





THE COLLEGES’ AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT'S 
PROGRAM FOR CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


ERIC T. CLARKE 


CHIEF, CULTURAL AFFAIRS BRANCH, OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY 


ERMANY is only one of the areas occupied by United States 
Military Government. If the accent in what I say this 
morning is on Germany, it is merely to bring the problems of 
Military Government into focus. Naturally, anyone coming 
here directly from Germany sees the German problem in the 
foreground. 

Dean William Russell, when he reported a year ago to Teach- 
ers College, summed up the reasons for the United States being 
in Germany: First, to demilitarize. Second, to reestablish her 
economic structure so she would not continue to be a burden on 
the rest of the world. Third, to bring about certain necessary 
changes in outlook before Germany might safely be set free. 

Demilitarization is strictly a military problem and does not 
concern us here. As to economic rehabilitation, General Clay 
said at the Berchtesgaden Conference last October: 


We know definitely now that they can have, of their own 
efforts, a reasonable economic future and when we have 
given them that opportunity, we are knowingly restoring 
into their hands an industrial potential that is larger than 
any industrial potential in Europe. There is no alterna- 
tive, they must be given the opportunity to live. 

What they do with that potential depends on what is in 
their hearts and what is in their minds. On you sitting 
here, and your opposites in the British and French Military 
Governments, lies the responsibility to see that their hearts 
and minds are ready to receive the return of economic 
strength which is being given to them; and to weld it and 
use it in common good and not as it has been used in Ger- 
many so often in the past, for aggression and for purposes 
that are inconceivable to those of us who have lived in a 
free world and in a free way. 

We are trying to free the German mind and to make his 
heart value that freedom so greatly that it will beat and die 
for that freedom and for no other purpose. If you have 
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made a few people in Germany believe in the things that 

you believe in, they will convince others. You will find 

this objective of ours is gaining more every day. 

It is a great gamble, this experiment in occupation, which 
started out in its first expression to restore a democratic 
form of government in Germany and to make it possible 
for Germany as a peace loving nation to rejoin the family of 
nations of the world. Probably never before in history has 
such an experiment been conducted. What alternative have 
we? It is the only solution to our German problem and it 
is a solution that will succeed only if you have succeeded in 
implanting the seeds of desire for freedom throughout Ger- 
many. 

To accomplish this is the duty of the Educational and Cul- 
tural Relations Division. Did we fight in vain? If Germany 
relapses, we did. This fact explains why so many of us can 
still find no excuse for coming home. It explains why the prob- 
lem concerns us all as taxpayers and all of us here as educators. 

Military Government is in transition from control to persua- 
sion. When the new Central Government in Western Germany 
is set up there will be an Occupation Statute which will define 
the duties and powers of Military Government. The day of gov- 
ernment by directives will then be over. From then on the duty 
of Military Government will be to observe, advise and assist the 
Germans in governing themselves. 

Everybody in Military Government is profoundly affected by 
this impending change. Those whose chief work has been to 
enlighten and educate the German people are increasingly active 
in programs of reorientation while those engaged in regulating 
German activities are becoming increasingly dependent upon the 
effect of reorientation because they want the German people to 
be more receptive to persuasion. 

It has long been clear to Military Government that reform 
cannot successfully be imposed upon the German people. Re- 
forms that are largely moral and spiritual must grow from them 
themselves. Wide citizen participation in community planning, 
in the discussion of community problems and in the formulation 
of public policy, is indispensable. It is in fact a necessary guar- 
antee that no one individual shall dominate their thinking. As 
Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, the Director of the Education and Cultural 
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Relations Division, has expressed it to us, power with people 
must supplant power over people. 

In education there are already signs that reform is coming, 
signs that the old class distinctions in educational opportunity 
will be reduced, signs that the universities will consider more 
the needs of their students and undertake student guidance to 
an extent that has been unknown in the past. These are hopeful 
signs. But one thing is clear: educational reform will come 
slowly. Military Government, in helping German education, 
must prepare for the long pull. 

If the Germans are to find a solution of their own problems, 
the best help that Military Government can give them will be 
in the field of cultural interchange, in showing Germans the 
outside world, in bringing the outside world to them. 

The Cultural Exchange Program consists in bringing Ameri- 
ean professors and other experts to Germany and in bringing 
comparable experts from other countries to Germany. Recipro- 
eally, it consists in sending German experts to gain experience 
and broadened outlook in the United States—experts in agri- 
culture who know all about their subject except how to convey 
their knowledge to the farmers, experts in library management 
who in Germany don’t know the significance of the open shelf 
as we know it, experts in public affairs who need to recognize 
public servants as servants of the public, experts who need only 
to learn what the United States is doing in their fields. The 
Cultural Exchange Program consists also in sending German 
students to American universities and liberal arts colleges, in 
arranging exchanges of cultural materials. 

This is an immense program which even an unlimited amount 
of government funds and Military Government energy could not 
achieve unaided. It is a long-range program which requires the 
development of a continuing interchange in which citizens, phil- 
anthropic and other non-governmental agencies are necessary 
factors. The Germans will have a greater respect for what we 
are attempting to do the more it is clear to them that this is a 
program of the people of the United States and not of the 
United States Government alone. 

What part can the colleges take in this ‘‘great gamble’’? 
I see three approaches, approaches which each individual college 
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can take without awaiting any formal organization for con- 
certed appeal: 

1. General—What interest is there in Germany on your cam- 
pus? In times past many a college had its Deutscher Verein. 
I am told that the Deutsche Vereine have died away. Might it 
not be well now to determine how best to develop discussion of 
German problems, particularly of Germany as a peaceful mem- 
ber in the family of nations? If this is done, it will not be we 
who call Germany to your attention, but you who will be asking 
Military Government to help develop your interests, your ideas. 

2. Materials—Valuable help has already come from the col- 
leges which have collected books and other visual materials and 
forwarded them through the Smithsonian, the ALA and the 
United States Book Exchange of the Library of Congress. 
These agencies can make good use of more. The need in Ger- 
many is great. 

3. Scholarships—It is gratifying that already in this academic 
year, Military Government. has sent 176 German students to 
study in American colleges. The Germans need contact with 
the outside world. They need contact with the new world. If 
I may be permitted a personal observation, the citizens of that 
country, with its narrow, highly specialized and otherwise ig- 
norant professional class, need, most of all, the atmosphere of 
the liberal arts college where what you know is not as important 
as what you think about. Academic credit is not what these 
students need. It is the American outlook and the rub of elbows 
with American students. Maybe your American students on 
their side also gain something, too, from their daily association 
with the Germans. 

Now a couple of hundred scholarships is only a beginning. 
For any solid impact on the German mind, it is necessary to in- 
crease the number so that there may be a steady flow of German 
students on a program of cultural interchange that will con- 
tinue through the years. Such a program calls for collaboration. 

Military Government’s part in this collaboration is to supply 
the candidates. In each of the four Military Government areas 
in the United States zones we have established a German screen- 
ing committee because we know that if we did the selection our- 
selves the whole undertaking would last only as long as Mili- 
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tary Government lasts. Our job is to establish the modern 
mechanism that will take the place of the former Deutsch- 
Amerikanisches Austauschdienst, and since our prime concern 
is with the influence which the students may have on the Ger- 
mans whom they will meet when they return from the United 
States, we are asking the screening committees to encourage not 
ordinary students, but those who have shown signs of leadership 
and will have youth groups, religious groups and similar or- 
ganizations awaiting their return. It is imperative that the re- 
turning students have a society to which to return. In Ger- 
many one often meets people who formerly were students at 
United States colleges, whose lives were completely changed by 
their experience in this country, who had no place that fitted 
them and who look back upon the United States as upon a dream 
world. One can not help observing that in their hearts most of 
the students whom we have sent to this country would like to 
remain and regret the pledge to return that was exacted from 
them when they applied for a visa. It would be sad indeed if 
Military Government were to lay itself open to the charge of 
having unfitted the German students for their adult life in Ger- 
man society. 

Next partner in this collaboration is the Department of the 
Army which has obtained the funds for transportation so that 
the students may be delivered to you ‘‘F.0.B. Campus’’. The 
Department of the Army has also arranged for the Institute of 
International Education to present the candidates to you and to 
see that those whom you accept arrive in good condition ready 
to make good use of the opportunity you give them. 

I can pass over the collaboration to be given by the Advisory 
Committee because Dr. Snyder has explained the working of his 
committee and the development of panels on education. 

So we come to the part which the colleges themselves can play 
in developing this program further. If the United States Gov- 
ernment delivers the students ‘‘F.0.B. Campus’’ on a round- 
trip ticket, the problem would seem to be twofold: First, tuition; 
second, maintenance. This matter of maintenance is indispens- 
able because the Deutsche Mark has no international value and 
Germans may hold no foreign currency. 

How can Military Government best help you in obtaining more 
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maintenance scholarships? At 3600 miles distance it has not 
seemed necessary to ask the Association of American Colleges 
to set up any special organization for the purpose. On the con- 
trary, it has seemed to us to be a problem best solved in the 
local areas. You know your constituencies and are in touch 
with your local service organizations which may be willing to 
help on maintenance. . 

The University Club of Berlin has a plan for its members to 
write to the institutions from which they graduated asking for 
the establishment of additional scholarships. This program has 
barely started and can be given impetus if you think it will help. 

General Clay has written personally to President Donovan of 
the University of Kentucky inviting his interest in a scholarship 
campaign. 

Is there anything more specific that Military Government can 
do to help? 











INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


‘*IN THE nineteenth century the mistake was made of thinking 
that peace and concord would automatically result if all the 
peoples could unite in demonstrating the reality of scientific 
truths. For this reason (at London in November 1945) we gave 
UNESCO as a field of action not only science but also culture, 
which cover both man’s intellectual progress and, similarly, the 
development of his aesthetic appreciation and moral inclinations. 
And we therefore affirmed that peace ‘must be founded (both) 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind’ ”’. 

‘*Each day brings home to us more clearly that that humanism, 
which was based on the intellect, no longer commands universal 
acceptance. It has not even succeeded in solving the problems 
peculiar to our own Western civilization. The intellect’ has 
exercised all its latent energies in the field of technology, in the 
subjection of nature to man, but has proved incapable of bringing 
the true forces of moral greatness into play. After centuries of 
rationalism, disillusionment with reason has caused many to fall 
a prey to the irrationalism of dictatorships. What, therefore, 
has to be done is, without sacrificing the intellect, to combine it 
harmoniously with the human virtues. . . . Modern humanism 
should recognize neither limits nor frontiers. It is UNESCO’s 
supreme task to help to bring this new type of humanism to 
birth’’. 

This is a quotation taken from the challenging address of Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet to the Third General Session of UNESCO 
upon the occasion of his presentation as the new Director-General 
of that organization at Beirut, Lebanon, December 10, 1948. 
In these words, Dr. Bodet quickly distinguished UNESCO from 
the other international organizations, including the United 
Nations, which are concerned principally with the elimination of 
economic and political barriers. In other words, he made it clear 
that international arrangements and agreements dealing with the 
immediate problems of economics and politics ‘‘must be founded 
(both) upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind”. 
88 
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And so, during the past three years, UNESCO has endeavored 
to develop programs of international educational, scientific and 
cultural cooperation which will reach and have meaning to the 
vast majority of the people of the member countries. There are 
programs, for example, which are intended to enlist the interest 
and cooperation of school teachers, musicians, scientists, women, 
motion picture producers, farmers, students, theatrical person- 
nel, writers, members of Rotary, radio producers, professors, 
lawyers, clergymen and just plain citizens. In other words, 
UNESCO appreciates, as perhaps the old International Com- 
mission on Intellectual Cooperation—in existence between World 
Wars I and II—did not, that peace in a democratic world de- 
pends, as does every other major social objective, not merely on 
the work of scholars and intellectuals but on widespread popular 
understanding. Hence, the importance which has been attached 
in this country to the National Commission for UNESCO which 
contains a widespread representation from these groups. 

I regard it as most fortunate indeed that both the representa- 
tives of our government and civic leaders interested in the pro- 
motion of international peace through UNESCO had the vision 
to appreciate the fact that if this new organization was to reach a 
large proportion of the people of the United States, it could not 
do so primarily through governmental channels. As was said 
80 well last night by Mr. Stassen, the quality of citizenship in and 
the level of success of, a democratic government is not measured 
by what citizens are required by law to do but rather by what 
they as individuals and as groups are willing to do for the 
common welfare over and above what they are required to do. 
The Government is, therefore, the legal protector of the peace; 
it can even aid in the promotion of peace but it is to the voluntary 
non-governmental organizations that Americans naturally look 
for initiating and carrying on the varied process of mutual under- 
standing and education that underlies the peace program. Hence, 
the decision to invite representative voluntary organizations to 
name 60 out of a total of 100 members of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. This was an unprecedented step in co- 
operative relationships between Government on the one hand and 
voluntary organizations on the other. It is a tribute to the 
strength and usefulness of the Association of American Colleges 
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that it has been selected as one of the sixty organizations which 
have been invited to name a member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission. 

The responsibility assumed by this and other associations is 
twofold. It is your duty to formulate and to ask for the con- 
sideration of measures and activities which you believe will help 
to effectuate the objectives of UNESCO. Likewise, it is equally 
your responsibility to consider the various facets in UNESCO’s 
farflung program and to carry on those parts of it which the 
organization is best fitted to undertake. This all means that the 
UNESCO officials of our Government straightway learned that 
not only were the voluntary organizations useful as means to 
name the majority of the members of the National Commission 
but that they were the chief channels in this country through 
which UNESCO’s program must be both initiated and carried 
out. As a member of the Program Committee of the National 
Commission during the past two years, I have seen this process 
developing until at the present time, the great bulk of UNESCO’s 
program in this country is being carried on by the voluntary 
non-governmental agencies. 

Thus there is being gradually developed in this country what 
Assistant Secretary George V. Allen calls a new kind of political 
science—a political science which is the joint work of Govern- 
ment and the voluntary organizations, both of which represent 
the people in their respective spheres. When these two types of 
agencies work in harmony, respecting one another’s feelings and 
capabilities, we have a perfect setup for 4 truly democratic and 
effective approach to accomplishing UNESCO’s program. 

You may feel that I have taken quite a little time at what is 
plainly intended as an introduction to my subject. I have done 
so because I feel that the voluntary organizations have not always 
appreciated their opportunity and their responsibility to shape 
and administer the UNESCO program. Even more, I am 
anxious at this time to point out the fact that international 
voluntary organizations are as necessary to the success of UN- 
ESCO as are the national voluntary organizations. This may 
strike you as a disconcerting, if not discouraging, statement. 
Considering the low estate and relative ineffectiveness of volun- 
tary non-governmental organizations in many of the member 
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states of UNESCO, how can it be supposed that strong voluntary 
organizations of an international character can be developed 
in the early future? 

Naturally, I do not wish to minimize these difficulties but I 
should like to point out that between World Wars I and II a 
number of international educational organizations sprang up. 
There is now a World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
fostered by the National Education Association in this country 
in process of development. Several years ago, an International 
Association of University Professors and Lecturers was founded. 
There are various student organizations more or less international 
in character. The recent Philosophy Congress at Amsterdam 
started the consideration of an international organization. Dur- 
ing the past summer, there was a large international congress 
devoted to the subject of mental health in London. There is a 
world organization of United Nations Associations. Above all, 
there are the very successful international scientific unions, which 
survived the war and are now more strongly established than 
ever. These are only examples in a somewhat volatile and uneven 
area of activity but they point plainly to the fact that there are 
going to be international voluntary organizations. They are 
provided for, and even encouraged, in Article 71 of the United 
Nations Charter itself as follows: ‘‘The Economic and Social 
Council may make suitable arrangements for consultation with 
non-governmental organizations which are concerned with mat- 
ters within its competence. Such arrangements may be made 
with international organizations and, where appropriate with 
national organizations after consultations with members of the 
United Nations concerned’’. That article, my friends, is not in 
the charter of the United Nations by accident. It represents, 
indeed, one month of hard labor on the part of combined agri- 
eultural, labor, business and educational interest at San Francisco 
in May and June 1945. UNESCO, too, has already declared its 
intention of using, and indeed it is now using, such non-govern- 
mental organizations as far as possible in carrying out its pro- 
gram. 

Naturally, the question now arises as to whether the various 
international subject matter organizations in such fields as philos- 
ophy, history, medicine, biology, economics, physics, chemistry, 
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engineering and all the rest might be ample to make the neces- 
sary contributions to the promotion of world peace at the uni- 
versity level through UNESCO, the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, the World Health Organization and other 
specialized international agencies. I am sure that no one would 
wish to deny the importance—nay, the indispensable—nature of 
the contributions which such voluntary organizations, both those 
now in existence and those yet to be formed, will doubtless make. 

But the university and college administrators represented in 
this group will easily appreciate that there is always a need to 
organize and correlate the efforts of the various phases of higher 
education both within and without these institutions. This is 
the reason, I take it, for such organizations as the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and the Association of American Colleges. It follows, 
therefore, that there is a present and continuing need to bring 
to bear upon the critical problems of world peace the concerted 
efforts of the intellectual centers we call universities and colleges 
no matter in what country or section of the world they may be 
located. In fact, there has long been a fairly widespread feeling 
of the need for an international organization in the field of higher 
education. With this idea vaguely in mind, there was called in 
Paris in the summer of 1937, by the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, an international conference on higher education. It 
was an excellent conference representing universities from many 
countries of the world. It considered a number of problems 
common to universities at that time and it took steps toward the 
setting up of a central bureau which would compile and distribute 
information of interest to universities throughout the world. 
All of this effort was stopped, of course, by the outbreak of World 
War II. 

It was a similar feeling of need voiced by this Association, 
and in other responsible quarters, which led the Second General 
Conference of UNESCO, held in Mexico City in November 1947, 
to request the Director-General of that organization to call 
another international conference of higher institutions in the 
summer of 1948. This was done at Utrecht in August 1948. It 
was attended by about 135 persons representing universities or 
university organizations from 35 different countries. 
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I shall not, upon this occasion, attempt to summarize the 
organization and findings of this conference. Some of you have 
perhaps read the article on the conference, which I wrote for a 
recent issue of The Educational Record (October, 1947). The 
report of the fifth section of the conference devoted to the need 
for, and some aspects of, a possible international organization of 
universities was published some weeks ago in the Council’s bul- 
letin, Higher Education and National Affairs. Brief descriptions 
of the proposed organization appeared, not long since, in the 
Journal of Higher Education and in the U. S. Office of Education 
bulletin, Higher Education. In recent months, various members 
of the U. S. delegation to Utrecht have spoken publicly on the 
conference. Finally, there has just come from the press, the full 
report of the conference which will be widely distributed to the 
universities and colleges of the country. There is, therefore, or 
will be shortly ample opportunity to consider all the details and 
recommendations of the conference. 

The responsibility for an adequate consideration of the pro- 
posed international organization of universities rests therefore 
with the institutions of higher education in this country in order 
that when a second international conference is held, presumably 
in the summer of 1950, the U. S. Delegates to such a conference 
may know whether the idea of such an international organization 
is generally supported in this country and, if so, what the main 
structural features of the organization should be. For example, 
if the membership of the organization is to be by individual 
institutions, as has so far been assumed, specifically what institu- 
tions should be eligible for membership; also, is it not possible, 
even likely, that there may be many more member institutions 
from this country than from any other or possibly from all others 
combined? If so, there is bound to be strong feeling as in the 
case of the various international organizations at present that all 
things considered it is best to place all nations large and small 
on a basis of parity so far as the government of the organization 
is concerned. 

Secondly, if perchance some decision is reached placing the 
government of the organization in a central body composed of 
one representative, or a delegation of representatives, from each 
member state, how shall the member institutions from a partic- 
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ular country as, for example, the United States be organized to 
select such a representative delegation of representatives and to 
formulate instructions or advice to such representatives? What 
part, if any, should the present organizations of higher education 
in the United States play in the establishment and future con- 
duct of the organization? 

These are all questions for the consideration of which ample 
opportunity should be provided in the early future. I am glad 
to tell you that plans for a substantial beginning toward this end 
are already under way. For example, at the national conference 
to be held by the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO at 
Cleveland, in the latter part of March, one of the major topics 
for discussion will be the contribution of universities and colleges 
to the matter of international understanding—one of the chief 
general areas of activity of the education division of UNESCO. 

Equally, if not more important will be the smaller conference 
of selected college administrators and subject-matter people who 
will be called together June 19 to 22, inclusive, at some convenient 
but quiet place conducive to thinking and planning. At an in- 
formal meeting in Washington a few days ago, in which Dr. 
Cherrington, Chairman of this Association’s Commission on 
International Cultural Relations, participated, it was decided to 
request the American Council on Education to sponsor the con- 
ference with, it is hoped, the active cooperation of the various 
associations operating in the field of higher education. I hope 
that this Association will be the first to accept this invitation. 

The conference will consider the responsibility of individual 
universities and colleges in the area of international understand- 
ing, the various activities in which institutions engage to attain 
this objective both in their formal programs of instruction and in 
their informal activities. At the conclusion of the conference, it 
is hoped that we may have a report with recommendations worthy 
of printing and wide distribution for the consideration of college 
administrators and faculties generally. In many ways the report 
will be the logical successor to the splendid report on this same 
general theme resulting from the small conference held at Estes 
Park, Colorado, under the auspices of this Association in the 
summer of 1946. 

Frankly, the most difficult thing for many people to under- 
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stand is the question as to why university and college administra- 
tors in the United States should be concerned about this proposed 
international organization of universities. Is it not after all a 
marginal matter which perhaps justifies the interests of a few 
near zealots, like myself, who like the zestful experience of travel- 
ing abroad and associating with educators and scholars ‘‘over 
there’’? ‘‘In Heaven’s name’’ to borrow a phrase used by your 
President several times at the beginning of this meeting accord- 
ing to the newspapers, do not distracted university and college 
presidents have enough troubles and problems of their own to 
justify their giving scant, if any attention to a proposal for their 
respective institutions to join yet another association with in- 
evitable membership fees, particularly when the purposes and 
services of such an association are as hazy and uncertain as | 
doubtless they are in the minds of many people at this time? 

To those who feel this way, I have time for only a few obser- 
vations. In the first place, there is a need for an organization 
which will perform certain routine services such as the com- 
pilation and distribution of useful information concerning the 
universities and colleges over the world. For example, I swelled 
with pride, nearly to the bursting point, when the Director of 
the American Library in Beirut told me recently that the hand- 
book of ‘‘American Universities and Colleges’’ issued by the 
American Council on Education was used ten times more than 
any other book in the library. Well, the handbook of universities 
in the various countries of the British Commonwealth is also an 
exceedingly valuable volume. The American Council on Edu- 
cation is now preparing a handbook of universities of the world, 
outside of the United States, for which there is great demand 
not only here but in all foreign countries. 

This is only one illustration of many needed routine services 
which could best be performed by an international organization 
and which would be directly beneficial to any institution in this 
country. 

Then there are many comparative studies of special problems 
which could be undertaken as, for example, the financing of 
higher education, the treatment of the superior student, the 
organization of universities, relations with the secondary schools, 
the housing of students and a whole host of other problems which 
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a little investigation reveals are the common problems of uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the world. A little further 
investigation shows that there is the greatest diversity of practice 
with respect to the handling of these matters due in part, no 
doubt, to the differences in the economic and social life in the 
several countries. Notwithstanding this fact, there is nothing 
which is quite so stimulating to the thoughts of a college admin- 
istrator or teacher as to come into contact either in person or 
through a good study with those who have different philosophies 
and follow quite different practices in higher education. Ameri- 
ean higher education now leads the world but American educators 
ean still profit a good deal by rubbing up against the ideas and 
practices of institutions in other parts of this weary world. 

Obviously, I cannot justify such an international organization 
in your mind by any recital of the selfish advantages or profit 
which I believe would accrue to individual institutions through 
membership in it. Frankly, I am of the opinion that we have 
much more in higher education under present circumstances to 
give to other countries than we can poss.bly obtain from them— 
and we ought to prepare immediately to fulfill our moral obli- 
gation to the rest of the world not merely in the restoration of 
their economic resources but equally, if not more important in 
the development of their educational resources. 

Certainly, we have a priceless heritage in higher education 
from them which we can never repay. From Great Britain, we 
have that most valuable of all our institutions, the Liberal Arts 
College, including the classical curriculum. From Germany we 
inherited the graduate school and our zeal for research. The 
basic sciences were mostly born abroad and transmitted to our 
colleges. The inspiration for physical education and the modern 
foreign languages came to us from other countries and so it goes 
down through a long list of the educational benefits which we 
have inherited from the universities and colleges of other lands. 

Yet now when famous universities in the war-devastated 
countries are only the blackened shells of their former selves 
on top of whose walls the grass grows and where sparrows and 
pigeons, rather than students, find shelter, we hesitate and do 
little even though for more than two years we have had the 
Commission on International Educational Reconstruction to 
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identify needs and facilitate our giving. Yet now when in every 
country of the world, as was revealed at the Utrecht Conference 
last summer, students are clamoring for higher education as 
never before in history and the representatives of those countries 
actually beg for the assistance of America to help them solve their 
educational as well as their economic problems, we pass by on the 
other side. ‘‘I say to you, ladies and gentlemen’’ borrowing the 
title of that challenging book written by a wellknown Armenian 
author, we are morally bound to find ways and means of sharing 
our educational wealth with those who have suffered as we have 
not suffered and whose needs are far greater than ours. 

Of course, I would not have you assume that our contribution 
to education, including higher education, abroad is not even now 
substantial. We are providing real help and inspiration to the 
universities and colleges in occupied Germany, Austria and 
Japan. We have recently sent a university mission to India. 
We are taking the leadership in an educational survey of the 
Philippines and will doubtless participate in another in Afghan- 
istan. The McKenzie College of Engineering in Sao Paulo,. 
Brazil, is performing a most useful service in that huge country, 
and there are no more inspiring examples of American higher 
education abroad than the American University at Beirut, Athens 
College in Greece and Roberts College in Istanbul and their 
sister colleges for women. The benefits and the services rendered 
by these and other institutions in the Near East are incalculable 
and indispensable to those distressed and distracted countries. 

But I do not wish to emphasize unduly either the benefits which 
we may receive from, or the contributions which we may make to, 
the institutions in other parts of the world through closer asso- 
ciation with them. The main fact to be kept in mind in this 
discussion is that we know now, as never before, that we live in 
an interdependent world. We have been busy lately impressing 
that fact on the minds and hearts of our students. But may I 
remind you that inter-dependent world includes interdependency 
in education as well as in economics and politics. The sooner we 
Tecognize that situation which obviously requires educational 
cooperation, the sooner I believe we can get on with the solution 
of the world’s problems in economics and politics. 

In other words, the problem which faces the universities and 
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colleges of the world today is how to mobilize the forces and fa- 
cilities of these institutions in order through cooperative efforts 
to bring to bear on the solution of problems in the international 
field, as we have long been doing at the national level, the full 
weight of university resources and opinion. 

Obviously, the first step in this process is to dedicate and re- 
dedicate our institutions to international as well as national 
service. I do not need to remind you that this is no new concept 
of the function of a university. In the Middle Ages students 
traveled far and wide from one European university to another. 
There was a universal language of scholarship which made com- 
munication easy. Professors came and went, and there was even 
a common set of life objectives, widely accepted, which ignored 
national boundaries and provincial habits of thought. 

The succeeding centuries brought many improvements but also 
some unfortunate developments, including an over-emphasis upon 
nationalism as such. For a time, the universities as in Germany 
were able to resist, at least to a considerable degree, the blighting 
pressure of nationalism. But one by one these and other centers 
for the discovery and dissemination of universal truth were 
forced to succumb to the political demands of Nazism, Fascism, 
and Communism until today even where their liberties have been 
regained, many universities are, as I said earlier, but shells of 
their former vigor. Even in countries untouched by the war, 
the concept of a university as having responsibilities outside its 
own national boundaries sometimes comes as a brand new idea. 
Some months ago, I visited a large and developing university in 
one of the Latin-American countries which only a few weeks 
before had opened its doors for the first time in its history to 
students from other countries. Yet perhaps that is not so much 
worse than a South African University, whose catalog I examined 
recently, which did not have a single member of its faculty, ex- 
cept in the school of dentistry, trained in an institution outside 
of the British Commonwealth. But perhaps I should not pursue 
these examples further. The process might soon become el- 
barrassing. 

There is, therefore, no more solemn duty among higher insti- 
tutions, both here and abroad, than that of making themselves 
centers of the search for universal truth, centers for the inter- 
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national exchange of students and professors, centers of inter- 
national collaboration among professors in similar lines of work, 
centers for the consideration of world problems; in short, inter- 
national centers of learning. 

Finally, may I emphasize that this is no vague theory. The 
international governmental organizations, such as the World 
Health Organization, UNESCO and the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations, are dealing with very practical 
and pressing problems of world organization necessary to world 
welfare and peace. But anyone who has observed these organi- 
zations at work soon realizes how helpless and ineffective they 
are unless they are supported and supplemented by the efforts 
of vigorous and intelligent voluntary international groups. An 
international organization of universities can be and, I believe, 
will be one of the most potent sources of strength and support 
for the preservation of peace and the promotion of human 
welfare. 








TRIPLE THINKING 


An Example of Cooperation among Students, 
Teachers and Administrative Officers 


MARCIA LEE ANDERSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, HOLLINS COLLEGE 


NEW publication is coming out of Hollins College, in Vir- 
ginia. It is an unusual publication for this reason: it was 
commissioned by a committee composed of administrative officers 
and members of the faculty; it was written and illustrated en- 
tirely by students; it was provided with materials and final 
criticism by other students, teachers and members of the college 
staff—in short, it is the result of triple thinking. Though it 
is the product of one small class of four students, it represents 
the whole college and will perform a public service. It could 
not have been written without mutual respect and confidence 
among all levels of college workers, from freshmen to president. 
It was begun by what can only be called an inspired accident. 
The accident was that a member of the newly-formed Faculty 
Committee on College Publications happened to be teaching a 
course in advanced composition, a course given only in alter- 
nate years. The inspiration was that the four students in this 
course be asked to write the pamphlet. 

To entrust a major college publication to two sophomores and 
two juniors might have been thought foolhardy, for it would 
represent Hollins to secondary schools all over the country. 
But good reasons lay behind the trust. First, Hollins has a 
long tradition of successful student writing. One publication, 
for example, Inside Hollins, written entirely by students on 
their own initiative for incoming freshmen, has gone through 
several editions, and has served as a model in other colleges for 
similar pamphlets. Second, the new pamphlet was intended 
for fifteen-year-olds who were ‘‘shopping’’ among colleges, and 
it therefore had to be colloquial, non-technical and highly read- 
able: who could better write such a pamphlet than students who 
were themselves only two or three years removed from the audi- 
ence we wanted to reach? And what better place to write it 
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than a class in advanced composition? The class provided the 
necessary time and coordinating direction; the pamphlet pro- 
vided a lively goal for student writers and a vivid lesson in 
translating educational jargon into intelligent colloquial Eng- 
lish. 

Yet it was a large assignment for any group. Have you ever 
tried explaining ‘‘integration’’ or ‘‘the division system’’ or 
‘allied work’’—or, for that matter, ‘‘liberal education’’—to a 
fifteen-year-old? Here are some of the questions that the 
pamphleteers had to answer. How large an allowance does the 
average freshman need? Why is a laboratory science required 
of everyone? What is the difference between a scholarship and 
a grant-in-aid? What are our alumnae doing with their college 
training? To answer such questions as these accurately and 
readably, the authors needed every brain they could enlist. 
But the most valuable brains of all were their own. It took an 
undergraduate to think of, and insist upon, such a title as Out 
on a Limb about College ?—a colloquialism that the assistant pro- 
fessor of English would not have dared. Only an undergradu- 
ate could have boldly illustrated the section on athletics with 
such a bulky, absurd, lovable drawing as she created: a bewil- 
dered, stiff-jointed freshman encumbered in all directions with 
golf-clubs, hockey-sticks and tennis-rackets. In these and in all 
other details, our rash assignment turned out to be a natural. 

In fact, so far as I can tell (I am the timid assistant profes- 
sor), everyone concerned in any way with the project was 
pleased with the result; and because I served as liaison among 
students, members of the faculty and staff, and administrative 
officers, I talked with everyone concerned. Of course there were 
frictions along the way—delays and misunderstandings—but the 
total impression is one of satisfaction and delight. This record 
is surely unusual in any long-drawn-out cooperative project, 
especially one which vitally concerns so many varied interests 
on such widely separated levels of experience. It is unusual 
enough for me to want to chronicle our procedure. 

In the fall of 1947 the president formed a Faculty Committee 
om College Publications: it consisted of the president (ex offi- 
tio), the dean, the director of admissions (chairman), and two 
fulltime members of the teaching faculty, with the business 
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manager and the publicity secretary as advisers. Its purpose 
was to assist current college publications (such as the view- 
book and catalog) and to initiate new ones; among these new 
publications, we first considered a pamphlet describing Hollins 
to secondary school students. In our November meeting, we 
decided to ask the four students of the class in advanced com- 
position if they would undertake the writing of this pamphlet. 
A joint meeting was arranged. At first, the students were a 
little over-awed by the presence of so many official personages 
(including the president). But they discovered, as conversa- 
tion proceeded, that their own opinions were not only tolerated 
but desired, not only desired but respected. They discovered 
that they had valuable firsthand information that would other- 
wise have been inaccessible, and whatever awe they felt was 
overtaken by eagerness. In the minutes of this meeting, taken 
by the dean, it is recorded: ‘‘The discussion of the students was 


stimulating and frank .. . it was good to hear their ideas.”’ 
When they left us, they were still uncertain, but curious and 
pleased. 


As their work progressed, without interference by the com- 
mittee, from discussion to topic outline, and from topic outline 
to sentence outline, uncertainty gradually disappeared. The 
committee approved their final outline without correction; it 
held other conferences with them on format, type and costs. 
The amazing fact began to penetrate: their work was really go- 
ing to be published; it would be printed in a first edition of 
10,000 copies; it would be sent to dozens of secondary schools, 
including their own. The effect of this growing realization was 
electric: it dissolved the formal structure of the course into an 
informal series of conferences, and it kept four individualists 
hard at work for six months on a joint project which was, in 
the end, only forty pages long, every part of which had been 
rewritten at least twice (some of it six times!). Their scheme 
expanded to include a series of illustrations, dashed off between 
final examinations and commencement, which mirrored with 
lively humor the running captions of each section. They could 
not, unfortunately, see their work through the press (June came 
too soon), but a final conference with the committee at the end 
of May concluded all basic choices, and the pamphlet is in their 
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hands this fall. I wish I could have seen their faces when they 
first saw it. 

This project in its inception a year ago was, as I have said, 
an inspired accident. But that it was successful in outcome 
was not an accident. Every part of the college contributed to 
its success: freshmen were consulted about the size of a reason- 
able allowance from home; seniors were interviewed about 
courses they had taken in four different major sequences, and 
about their plans after graduation; the alumnae secretary pro- 
vided statistics on alumnae careers; the manager of the college 
‘*tea house’’ was consulted about average monthly student bills; 
the faculty chairman of the scholarship committee outlined col- 
lege policy on scholarships and grants; the director of admis- 
sions discussed entrance requirements; a half dozen members of 
the faculty generously read the whole manuscript, catching 
minor errors of fact or emphasis. This list could be extended, 
but the conclusion remains: that the whole college helped with 
the pamphlet, and that everyone who contributed information 
or criticism was pleased with the result.* 


Profit was joined with pleasure. The four student authors, 
for instance, not only learned a great deal about language, but 
know their college far more intimately than most of their fellows 
do; and because they have struggled to define the term ‘‘liberal 
education,’’ they know more surely what they themselves want 
from college. Several members of the faculty have commented 


1Partly as a result of the success of this pamphlet, the Faculty Com- 
mittee on College Publications was in May of 1948 merged with an older 
one, the Faculty Committee on Student Publications, in order that college 
publications of all kinds might profit by the advice of all members of the 
college community. For example, the student editors of Hollins Columns 
want to know more about the alumnae magazine, and about the activities 
of the faculty; the administration wants advice from students on improving 
the format and wording of the official catalog: the enlarged Faculty Com- 
mittee on College and Student Publications can serve as a clearing-house. 
Every publication, however, will continue independent in origin and editor- 
ship. 

I wish to thank the members of this committee for their assistance in pre- 
paring this article for publication, and to express my particular gratitude 
to the four students who wrote Out on a Limb about College?, criticized this 
article for me, and gave me a rewarding experience in teaching: Virginia 
Briggs, Sally Clay, Nancy Lauder and Rosalie Wilcox. 
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on the fresh view the pamphlet gave them of the inter-related 
activities of college life—a life that is often viewed from the 
narrow angle of one classroom. Members of the administration 
have increased confidence in the value and good sense of stu- 
dent opinion. The Faculty Committee on College Publications 
has a new and useful pamphlet, and new proof of the wisdom 
of its policy. The more such triple thinking can be spontane- 
ously achieved, the more will learning prosper, for learning 
dares not be confined to the undergraduate. 














IS COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION A PROFESSION? 


CARTER DAVIDSON 


PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE 


(THERE are two or three hundred new college presidents in- 
augurated each year. There are a dozen such events each 


week, each one filled with academic pomp and ceremony, each 
one marked by new hope for the college and new challenges for 
the president. 

Obviously, these hundreds of executives are not cast in the 
same mold, for the institutions they head are markedly diverse. 
In earlier days, the problem of selection was comparatively 
simple, for half the colleges elected influential preachers of their 
. sponsoring church, and the other half promoted faculty mem- 
bers to the post as a fitting tribute to their scholarship. And 
the formula worked fairly well in the days when a president 
merely presided over faculty meetings, chapel services, and com- 
mencements, and preached each Sunday in some church of the 
constituency. Even today, in many colleges controlled by re- 
ligious orders or tightly held by the denomination, the appoint- 
ment of a priest or preacher is both customary and effective. 

But in the majority of institutions of higher learning, the 
demands of the post have grown so great and so diverse that 
boards of trustees are looking in all directions for men to fill 
the bill. They have appointed generals and admirals because 
they felt such experience guaranteed ability to command large 
numbers of faculty and students and to organize and prosecute 
victorious campaigns. They have selected congressmen and 
governors and cabinet members because they thought political 
influence and acumen would secure preferential treatment for 
their institution from public bodies. They have elected business 
executives because they hoped the advertising and marketing 
techniques would transfer successfully into the educational 
world. And for some institutions, especially for the larger 
ones where the president must delegate most of the educational 
and personnel responsibilities to vice presidents or provosts or 
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deans or other officers, such appointments have proved, and will 
probably continue to be effective. 

But the majority of our colleges and universities are still of 
such size and nature that they require a president who can un- 
derstand, manage, create and interpret all aspects of the life on 
the campus and represent it effectively abroad. Trustee com- 
mittees seeking such men ask where they are trained or edu- 
cated, whether there are professional standards to be met and 
how they enter the profession. It is my personal feeling that 
such questions deserve a frank answer: college administration 
is only now emerging as a distinct profession; to date the train- 
ing has been slipshod; the time has come to set some standards 
and to provide a channel by which young men and women can 
enter such a career. 

Before we decide on a professional curriculum for presidents, 
we must ask what activities are required of them in the profes- 
sion—this is known as the functional or pragmatic approach. 
At least one junior college for women built its curriculum on 
such a study, with astounding but predictable results—among 
them great emphasis on make-up, hair-do, selecting wardrobes, 
shopping for groceries and topics for tea-table conversation with 
members of their own and the opposite sex. What course of 
training can we build for a future executive? 

First of all, our candidate must be physically above par, if he 
is to endure the ardors of the hundred-hour week and the hun- 
dred thousand miles per year itinerary imposed upon him. He 
must develop lungs of leather so that he can speak each noon at 
luncheon and each night at dinner without losing his voice or 
persuasiveness. He must develop a stomach of cast iron so that 
the two hundred half-chickens he consumes annually will not 
disturb the clarity of his vision, nor will the weekly worry and 
the daily crisis bring on the tortures of the psycho-somatic ulcer. 
He must play a game of golf respectable enough to justify the 
invitations of trustees and patrons, and know from experience 
enough of the jargon of football, basketball and other under- 
graduate athletics to hold his own with newspaper reporters and 
coaching candidates. He must keep a heart strong enough to 
carry him through from summer vacation to summer vacation— 
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and he must take that vacation to rebuild his body and nor- 
malize his blood-pressure. 

Next, for the sake of the faculty, he must understand and ap- 
preciate scholarly endeavor and research. This can be achieved 
best by engaging in such study himself. In his undergraduate 
course and at least through the master’s degree, he should pur- 
sue some academically respectable teaching subject, such as a 
science, literature, language, mathematics, history, economics or 
psychology, to the point that he can teach it at the college level 
and can publish an occasional scholarly paper. Even in his 
work for the doctorate, it would be well if. he could have a 
double major, one in a ‘‘teaching field,’’ the other in educa- 
tional administration. College faculty members are often sus- 
picious of a president who is not ‘‘one of them,’’ and academic 
respectability comes through one main channel—scholarship. 
Of course, after he becomes an administrator, he is going to find 
it difficult to arrange time for reading and study; nevertheless, 
he must make such opportunities to remain mentally alive. 

Third, he should have experience as a classroom teacher, in 
order that he may sympathize with the daily problems of the 
faculty member and the student. An occasional reference to 
‘‘when I was teaching ’ology at Azusa University, I found that”’ 
puts him en rapport with other teachers. If possible, I believe 
administrative officers should continue to teach at least one 
course despite the technical difficulties of fitting this into an 
already overcrowded schedule. In the old days it was the rule 
that the president taught a senior course in Philosophy or Chris- 
tian Ethics; today he can teach in his field of training. This 
classroom exercise gives students an opportunity to study 
“under Prexy,’’ and gives him an intimate classroom acquaint- 
ance with a score or more in each class. While I was at Knox 
I taught each year for ten years, each time a different course; 
one year it was the experimental interdepartmental freshman 
course on the Middle West, another year the experimental gen- 
eral education course in the Humanities, another the experi- 
mental Freshman tutorial—all of them excellent opportunities 
to see what faculty members could do in improving methods of 
teaching and to provide material for my talks to alumni and 
others about what was going on at the college. Some of the 
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trustees occasionally wondered how the president could find time 
to teach, but when I showed them what I was doing, they agreed 
it was time well spent, and since my classes were all 8 o’clocks, 
they didn’t interfere with office hours. 

The fourth area of presidential activity also deals largely 
with faculty—namely, personnel relations. I once heard the 
president of a large university described as ‘‘a lover of man- 
kind, but a despiser of human beings.’’ Such an attitude will 
neutralize many virtues. The administrator must learn to like 
people, to understand their motives, to win their trust and 
friendship. It is doubtful that this can be learned in a course 
in personnel psychology, though such study might be helpful. 
It can, however, be cultivated by mixing with people in various 
organizations, knowing them socially in their homes and the 
president’s house, keeping the door of the executive office always 
open to faculty and students and greeting them on the campus. 
The smaller colleges are really family institutions, and the in- 
formality of first names and personal concerns belongs there. 
When a president interviews candidates for the faculty, he 
should find out not only the scholarly attainments and teaching 
abilities of the man or woman, but also the recreational interests, 
the social capacities and the family relationships. In a close- 
knit community, the faculty wife is often quite as important as 
her teacher husband, and she too should be interviewed. Since 
many interviews must of necessity be brief, the executive must 
cultivate an ability to size up the personality of a candidate 
quickly but fairly. Not that all members of a college faculty 
must conform to a set personality pattern, but their idiosyncra- 
sies must be fitted together without excessive friction. A ten 
per cent annual turnover in staff is in these days not excessive, 
and twenty interviews with candidates for every position filled 
gives room for selection. Nor should personnel interviews cease 
with the appointment of a staff member; there should be fre- 
quent checkups on growth as scholar and teacher, on the pros- 
pects for advancement and on any other problems the teacher 
may face. The president must establish himself as a friend 
always ready to listen sympathetically, regardless of the time 
this consumes. 

Speaking of time-consuming activities, the fifth task of the 
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administrator is appearing on the public platform as public 
orator extraordinary. I have appreciated the British custom 
of appointing a University Orator for doing the honors—in 
America this task falls on the same shoulders as the others. 
There is no subject which is assumed to be unfamiliar in the 
president’s repertoire, from atomic energy to football. At 
luncheon clubs, chamber of commerce dinners, welcomes to visit- 
ing dignitaries, anniversaries and others it is assumed that he 
is always willing and ready to speak. On Sundays he is ex- 
pected to occupy some pulpit, and he makes the alumni associa- 
tion circuit every winter. An eleven-year program of public 
speaking training, beginning in the high school and running con- 
tinuously through the graduate school, would seem an essential 
part of his education. That he must be generally educated in 
all aspects of life and literature is obvious from the gargantuan 
spread of his topics. 

Closely connected with his work as speaker is his service upon 
all community boards and committees. If the city celebrates an 
anniversary, he must be the chairman. The Community Chest, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts and the Civic Music Associa- 
tion demand his services. This extends beyond the local com- 
munity to the state and the nation, so that he soon finds that he 
can spend most of his time attending board and committee meet- 
ings. How education can prepare for this except through 
courses in parliamentary law and student clubs and committees 
is difficult to see. 

If the president is to extend his influence beyond the confines 
of his own community, he should be able to write—articles for the 
popular magazines, articles for the educational journals, annual 
reports and books. Also he discovers that no day passes with- 
out his writing a score of letters. Many of these letters have 
strategic importance—acknowledging a gift, explaining a deci- 
sion, expounding the philosophy of the college to a possible 
friend. I recall that up to the time of his death in 1942, Dr. 
John Huston Finley tried to answer most of his correspondence 
in delightful longhand notes, a habit he began as a college 
President. Today, however, pressure of time requires the dicta- 
Phone. Therefore, perhaps our course of training should in- 
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clude considerable work in English composition and letter 
writing. 

All of the last three activities—speaking, community service 
and writing—lead naturally to another area, of financial pro- 
motion. No college can operate without money, and it is usu- 
ally up to the president to secure this commodity. Income from 
endowment is never enough, and gifts from alumni and friends 
rarely come unsolicited, so that the steady advance of the college 
will depend upon the effectiveness of the president in attracting 
generous donors. How this is to be learned is a mystery. I 
doubt that courses in salesmanship and marketing will do it. 
Chiefly it would seem to be a by-product of the total personality, 
an enthusiasm for the college and its program which becomes 
contagious, a tact which takes a mild interest on the part of a 
friend and encourages it to flower. 

If the institution receives tax support, the president must 
also be a politician, keeping in touch with the legislature and 
the executive officers, presenting the needs of the college to the 
proper committees, protecting the college from harmful legisla- 
tion. Some state college presidents are essentially lobbyists 
during the session of the legislature, and some have become pow- 
erful and famous in this capacity. Even the presidents of in- 
dependent colleges must follow the political developments, to 
maintain the tax-exempt status of their institutions. A course 
in state and local government on a practical level might be 
of help. 

The person whom I have now described to you may appear to 
some as monstrous, a hydra-headed creature impossible to en- 
dure. Yet the major problem of the president must be to in- 
tegrate all these varying facets into one reasonably consistent 
personality, and not to lose his own humanity in the process. 
The training for such a career I have partially outlined already; 
the final essential study must be of philosophy, to provide the 
executive with a secure basis of reference for his decisions, 4 
principle and goal by which he may integrate his career. This 
philosophy may grow from formal study or from religious con- 
victions or from long experience, but it must be there. For the 
presidency of one of America’s colleges is a position second to 
none in public esteem and in its opportunities to help build 4 
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better world. It enjoys the prestige of a learned profession, 
and should employ professional standards. Obviously, young 
men and women cannot step directly from a graduate school of 
administration into a presidency, but must serve some appren- 
ticeship as an assistant to the president or dean or director; 
nevertheless, it is possible to mark out a clearly defined path 
to academic leadership. 











SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


WILLARD L. THORP 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


HE notion of handling international problems through multi- 
lateral machinery is clearly a modern concept. Tradition- 
ally, governments have done their business with each other on 
a bilateral basis, joining in groups only for the purpose of com- 
mitments for joint defense, for fighting non-local wars, and for 
agreeing upon peace arrangements. However, such military 
collaboration represents a clear exception to the general rule. 
For centuries, the normal handling of problems among countries 
has been almost entirely by direct negotiation, one with another. 
The first venture of the United States into a multilateral 
arrangement was in 1865, when a group of eleven nations having 
shipping interests, entered into a joint agreement with the Sul- 
tan of Morocco to build and maintain the Cape Spartel light- 
house in his territory at the southern entrance to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. It need hardly be said that this innovation in inter- 
national affairs arose because the Sultan of that day, being with- 
out a naval or commercial marine, had no apparent interest in 
limiting the bounty of nature which reached his people in the 
form of shipwrecks along his coast. We are still contributing 
about $1,000 per year to this enterprise. 

Our first real venture into an international organization was 
in 1875, when we joined the General Postal Union. Shortly 
thereafter, we joined the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures in Paris. In 1882 we subscribed to the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1864 which established the Red Cross. By the turn 
of the century, we had accepted about five other international 
conventions, all very specific and limited in purpose. 

One of the most ambitious early multilateral projects was the 
invitation which Secretary of State Blaine issued in 1888 to the 
Latin American countries to join the United States in a confer- 
ence ‘‘to consider measures for preserving the peace’’, the for- 
mation of a customs union, better communications, a common 
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silver coin and other uniform matters in the fields of weights 
and measures, patents and copyrights, ete. Although the rec- 
ommendations of this conference were largely nullified by the 
failure of the governments to take action, it did give rise to the 
forerunner of the Pan American Union. 

During the first forty years of the twentieth century, the 
area covered by such arrangements was only slowly and slightly 
extended so far as United States participation was concerned. 
The League of Nations was a great step forward in broadening 
the area for multilateral action, but except as observers, it gave 
us very little experience in this method of carrying on inter- 
national relations. 

It is still true that most international business is done on a 
bilateral basis. However, the last three years have seen the 
multilateral approach mushroom to significant proportions, not 
only substituting for or supplementing the bilateral approach, 
but also extending the area of international interest and re- 
sponsibility. These three years constitute an extraordinary 
period of creation of international machinery, a tremendous ex- 
periment in political and social engineering. Something new 
has been added in this world of ours, a world which obviously 
needed something new. 

It is all too easy to render a quick judgment on this new ex- 
periment, based upon its obvious difficulty in finding quick and 
final solutions to certain so-called political problems. It is not 
my intention to discuss these situations, although we must not 
forget that some have been solved and others have been sub- 
stantially contained by the existence and operations of the 
United Nations. To judge in this area, one would need to 
speculate as to the possible course of events if these same situa- 
tions had been exposed only to secret pressures and alliances 
without any forum where positions had to be taken publicly. 

But, at this moment, I am not concerned with evaluating these 
particular incidents in terms of hypothetical history, but shall 
rather point out certain simple and basic facts about the new 
experiment which are less head-line worthy but quite as sig- 
nificant. 

First, the fact of international organization as a going con- 
tern. There is the United Nations General Assembly with its 
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three Councils, the Security Council, the Economie and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council. Reporting to them are 
many commissions, sub-commissions, committees and working 
groups. There are thirteen specialized agencies in preparatory 
or final form, each with its many meetings of technicians and 
specialists. 

Last year at Lake Success, 2,398 meetings were held. At the 
Geneva office of the United Nations, there were 1,837 meetings. 
There were well over a thousand meetings at other places, but 
at these two alone, on the basis of a five-day week with no holi- 
days, the total represents an average of more than 16 meetings 
per day. To this must also be added the activity of interna- 
tional investigating groups. Merely in terms of exposure of 
national representatives one to the other, this great organized 
effort represents a tremendous new factor in the world. 

The area of subject matter covered in these groups is also ex- 
traordinary. It may be a problem concerning the allocation 
of coal in Europe, or the control of the opium trade, or the con- 
sideration of methods for dealing with floods in Asia, or the 
performance of some Administering Authority over an area 
under the Trusteeship System. It includes the operating of a 
project to improve weather reporting, to feed starving children, 
to assist refugees to be repatriated, to stop a threatening epi- 
demic and to survey the needs of an underdeveloped country. 
Debates go on for what seems often an interminable period, but 
it is unfair to describe these organizations as mere debating so- 
cieties. There has been tangible accomplishment of substantial 
proportions, with prospects for greatly increased effectiveness as 
the period of initial organization comes to an end. These are 
going and producing concerns. 

One unfortunate aspect of this picture has been the failure of 
_ the Soviet Union, and frequently of its satellites, to participate 
in many of these varied activities. Only recently the Soviet 
Union took the place reserved for it on the Trusteeship Council. 
Of all the new specialized agencies, it has joined only the World 
Health Organization. In large part, this would seem to derive 
from an unfortunate phobia against disclosure and a desire to 
keep contact with the non-Soviet world to a minimum. It is 
most regrettable that the important fact of working together 
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with its correlary, the free exchange of information, is at its 
least effectiveness in connection with the difficult problem of 
the relations of the Soviet Union with the rest of the world. 
Nevertheless, although universal cooperation is of course the 
Charter’s ideal, cooperation among forty to sixty countries, the 
usual membership of a specialized agency, must not be under- 
valued as an accomplishment of major significance. 

We in the United States are clearly playing our part. In 
fact, I think it is fair to say that the United States is the most 
active participant in the total effort. This cannot help but have 
its repercussions upon our understanding of, and position in, 
international matters. It also creates serious problems for us, 
problems of time, energy and personnel, but that is another 
story. 

At the other end of the scale, we must recognize the rise of 
the small countries. They are participating in international 
affairs as they never did or could before. And with the general 
principle being one country, one vote, they have a new impor- 
tance in the family of nations. It is interesting that the group 
which recently undertook a special study of the Berlin currency 
problem, consisted of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Co- 
lombia and Syria. 

Carl Becker once wrote an essay in fiction form called, ‘‘Spirit 
of ’76.’’ It was about a conservative Dutchman in early New 
York named Jeremiah Winkoop, who was quite content with 
British rule. He would never have approved of the American 
Revolution. But step by step, without any realization of the 
distance which he was traveling, events caused his attitude to 
change almost imperceptibly until he could make the final break 
without difficulty and he found himself ready to fight for inde- 
pendence. This is an important social process, the evolution of 
attitudes by gradualness. International cooperation is going on 
in many fields and this process should make international co- 
operation easier and easier over a wider and wider area. 

This same process of gradualness has meaning for those who 
talk of Western Union. They should not be surprised that the 
distance is greater than can be leapt today. But economic 
union is developing and defense union is developing. These 
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countries are working together as they never have before. These 
are the steps which make the ultimate achievement possible. 

To return to the United Nations, these thousands of meetings, 
these problems which are solved through concerted effort, all 
strengthen the notion of international responsibility and inter- 
national cooperation. This is a new element in the world of in- 
ternational affairs. . 

A second obvious fact, but also one worth noting, is the crea- 
tion by the various governments of more or less permanent rep- 
resentation to the United Nations and even more important, the 
development of an international civil service. All this is in 
such an early stage that it is impossible fully to judge its sig- 
nificance. However, it does mean that a group of individuals 
of more than average competence are specifically assigned to 
making the new international machinery work. As to the per- 
manent representatives, anyone who has participated in such 
activities knows that complete strangers make slow progress, and 
that as familiarity develops, time and energy can be saved and 
there is a somewhat greater possibility of accomplishment. It 
is also exceedingly fortunate that most delegates seem to have 
some reluctance to give the same speech twice to the same audi- 
ence. More important, these permanent representatives become 
contact points between the individual governments and the in- 
ternational organization which greatly increase the intimacy 
and effectiveness of the relationship. 

I should like to stress even more the development of the inter- 
national civil service, consisting of individuals who have taken 
an oath of loyalty to their international occupation. There have 
been international secretariats before, but they have consisted 
mostly of technical specialists working in international organi- 
zations with little political significance. Even the League Sec- 
retariat, which was decidedly limited in size, took a somewhat 
passive role, except as it operated in some field of rather narrow 
specialization. 

The new international civil service, however, is on quite a dif- 
ferent scale. At the end of the last fiscal year, the United Na- 
tions had about 3,500 so-called permanent employees in Lake 
Success and Geneva, and many more located at other places. It 
also had a substantial group of temporary employees varying 
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from time to time according to need. The specialized agencies 
may have as many more on their combined staffs. 

These staffs have a most important role to play. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that it is a most wasteful process for 
government representatives to meet and endeavor to deal with a 
problem de novo. In most instances, an analysis giving relevant 
facts and background and even suggested solutions cannot only 
save time but lead to wiser results. The problems brought to the 
Economie and Social Council, for example, are more and more 
being referred to the Secretariat for preliminary exploration and 
analysis, and even for the preparation of tentative draft conven- 
tions or agreements. If the new machinery is to work, the Secre- 
tariat must take an increasing responsibility. Furthermore, and 
this applies particularly to the Specialized Agencies, the joint 
staffs must carry on the manifold operations between antes of 
the appropriate governing body. 

Obviously, an international civil service cannot be built over 
night, and it is extraordinary that the various staffs are as good 
as they are. Nevertheless, they must be strengthened. If we 
hope for quality results, we must provide quality people. Here, 
the competing demand throughout the world for the limited 
number of qualified and responsible individuals is tragically 
evident. There are not enough to supply the needs in private 
life, in governments themselves, and in the international field, 
but we can at least hope that the unsatisfied demand will tend 
to increase the supply. However, this fact is clear: there now 
exists a group of carefully selected persons, often with very 
high competence, pledged to devoting their best energies to 
making international cooperation work. This is a new element 
in the world of international affairs. 

In the United Nations Charter, the first purpose stated in 
Chapter I, Article 1, is to maintain the peace. With the de- 
velopment of global war, it is obvious that. peace is fundamental 
to all programs and plans for world betterment. But the San 
Francisco Founding Fathers did not stop there. They placed 
on the new organization other responsibilities, one of which is 
“to achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian char- 
acter, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
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rights and for fundamental freedoms for all.’’ With such a 
mandate, no organization can be reduced to routine or mechan- 
ical operation. It must live also in the world of ideas and 
ideals. 

I would be the last to argue that we have learned how to use 
time efficiently in international meetings. Coming from dif- 
ferent backgrounds, including differences in parliamentary 
practice, we waste many hours in problems of procedure. We 
must also spend time on routine but nevertheless important 
matters like budgets, coordination and the determination of 
priorities. In the earlier years, much time was spent on prob- 
lems of organization and jurisdiction. However, at least in the 
Economic and Social Council, more and more time is now being 
devoted to the discussion of ideas. Last February, an analysis 
by the secretariat concerning the world economic situation 
touched off a discussion of such esoteric subjects in economic 
theory as capital formation, inflation, balances of payments, and 
index numbers. In the July meeting, although the necessary 
actions in the area of house-keeping were taken, there was even 
more discussion on the theoretical level. 

The greatest debates about ideas come in the debates about 
ideals. In all probabiiity, the recent session of the General As- 
sembly in Paris will be recorded in history because of its ap- 
proval of the universal Declaration of Human Rights. That 
an overwhelming majority of the nations, with their different 
religions and cultures, could agree on such a document, is in- 
deed remarkable. Probably no government was fully satisfied 
with the Declaration in its final form. Certainly no country 
today is living up to the Declaration. But it is the composite 
view of the many individuals and governments who contributed 
to its formation. It is a great document, deserving to be placed 
as a statement of man’s high hopes with the Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in France, and our own Bill 
of Rights. 

It is somewhat misleading to single out any one article for 
comment, since so many are overlapping and supplementary to 
each other. Nevertheless, I should like to call your attention to 
Article 26 because of your responsibility in the field of educa- 
tion. This Article reads as follows: 
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1. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and 
professional education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible on the basis of 
merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of educa- 
tion that shall be given to their children. 


This is the final wording, reached after many hours of discussion 
of this article by Committee III, the so-called Social and Human- 
itarian Committee, and subsequently approved by the General 
Assembly in Paris. 

I might add that general provisions concerning non-discrimi- 
nation appear in Article 2 of the Declaration, and therefore were 
not repeated in Article 26. Article 2 provides: ‘‘ Everyone is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this declara- 
tion, without discrimination of any kind, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status.’’ 

The Social Committee had before it a draft Declaration which 
had been worked out over a two-year period by the fifteen mem- 
bers of the Human Rights Commission, on which Mrs. Roosevelt 
had been the American member and the Chairman. The Social 
Committee was a committee of the whole, and therefore had 58 
members. Despite the excellence of the original draft, the great 
interest of the representatives in this project was shown by the 
dozens of amendments which were proposed and the fact that 
the Committee devoted 85 meetings to the Declaration before it 
was presented to the General Assembly for action. In the As- 
sembly, 48 members voted for the Declaration, 9 abstained and 
none voted against. 

As to Article 26, some of the proposed amendments were pri- 
marily verbal in character, such as whether it would be better to 
say “‘to combat intolerance’’ rather than ‘‘to promote tolerance.’’ 
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One suggestion supported by several representatives was that the 
right of education should be granted in accordance with natural 
talents, merit and the desire to utilize the resources which the 
state or the community could provide as well as the interests of 
individuals—a plug for vocational training. 

There was much debate as to whether the word ‘‘compulsory”’ 
could properly appear in a Declaration of Human Rights, even 
when it applied to elementary education. There was also pro- 
longed discussion as to the levels to which education should be 
free. The question of whether or not parents might choose the 
kind of education for their children also provoked debate, with 
one suggestion so specific as to give parents the right ‘‘to deter- 
mine the religious and spiritual atmosphere in which their chil- 
dren should be educated.’’ Another delegate was concerned 
that the right to free education might not safeguard the right to 
choose education in a private school. Another was concerned 
that the unconditional compulsory requirement might be re- 
garded as applying to adults if they had never had elementary 
schooling in their youth. 

In all, thirty delegates took part in the debate on this single 
article. As you would expect, the discussion turned mostly 
around the three issues of the extent to which education should 
be free, the extent to which education should be compulsory and 
the degree of authority which parents might exert. The impor- 
tant fact is that when the article as a whole was finally put to a 
vote, after many amendments had been voted on and some ac- 
cepted and others rejected, there were no negative votes and only 
two abstentions. To you who are leaders in the field of educa- 
tion, and who may feel that the article is quite limited in its 
objective, remember that this is an article to apply to every na- 
tion in the world. For the world, it is a great step forward. 

The Declaration of Human Rights is not binding on any gov- 
ernment, but it has been stamped with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by final vote of its members to serve as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations. No one 
ean assess its value or its significance, but such.a document, hav- 
ing the moral backing of 58 nations, will be undoubtedly a real 
force in the world. It is a demonstration of the life of the 
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United Nations in the area of ideas and ideals. And it is such 
life that leads to moral power. This is a new element in the 
world of international affairs. 

But what of the maintenance of peace, the first purpose of the 
United Nations? Already, the organization has had some suc- 
cesses, in particular cases, but the world is clearly not a peaceful 
world. However, we must not write off the United Nations. It 
is a growing power. I have talked in some detail of some of its 
sources of strength—its continual promotion of international 
cooperation in many fields, its body of devoted international 
civil servants and its increasing life in the world of ideas and 
ideals. These are forces of integration in a world where forces 
of disintegration are all too prevalent. They lead in the direc- 
tion of international understanding and peaceful cooperation. 
They can build that moral strength based upon the will of the 
peoples of the world, which no nation can dare defy. Some- 
thing new has been added, and we need not lose hope that we 
can achieve the goals stated in the preamble to the Charter of 
the United Nations which begins so gloriously, ‘‘ We the peoples 
of the United Nations, determined,’’ and then states those great 
objectives, ‘‘to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small, and to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life in larger free- 
dom.’’ 











THE CITIZENSHIP OBLIGATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE GRADUATE 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EXT June a half million young men and young women of our 

country will receive diplomas signifying their graduation 
from a university or college. Commencement will signify the 
successful completion of a course of study developed through 
centuries of research, and reflecting the devotion of material 
resources, intellectual effort and cultural attainment. These 
young people will be prepared, in significant measure, to follow 
a career as scientists and teachers, lawyers and doctors, econo- 
mists and executives, authors and homemakers, architects and 
accountants, journalists and dentists, and a multitude of other 
occupations. 

But it is of tremendous importance that neither they nor we 
should forget that they will also be citizens. They will be citizens 
of the most productive and most powerful nation in the world. 
They will be citizens of a nation firmly devoted to a system of 
government by the people. I cherish for our country the active 
fulfillment of the obligations of citizenship by this key group of 
our people in the decades ahead. At a time when decisions of 
such far-reaching importance involving the amazing advances 
of science in nuclear energy, relations with distant continents 
which may be decisive for millions of other people that may 
determine war and peace for the world, freedom of subjugation 
for millions, progress or deterioration for mankind, clearly, at 
such a time the active participation in our democracy of those 
who have had the privilege of advanced education is very much 
to be desired. 

As you well know I hold specific views on many of the key 
questions before our country. But I do not advocate any specific 
decisions tonight. I do urge that the far-reaching decisions of 
this nation in the decades ahead will be wiser and will have 4 
greater chance of being right, if they are made with an active 
participation of the college graduates as citizens than they will 
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have if those graduates in a large measure abdicate their citizen- 
ship and avoid their obligations. 

I would list these four obligations as fundamental in the 
citizenship of a college graduate in the United States of America. 

First, of course, is the obvious one of exercising the right to 
vote. Fundamental and elementary, and yet how neglected! 
Some special surveys have indicated that while forty per cent 
of the general population eligible to vote on the average does not 
do so, sixty per cent of the college graduates eligible to vote do 
not do so. 

The exercise of the franchise should be only the first step in the 
fulfillment of the obligations of citizenship of the college graduate. 

Second, I would list the duty to devote a portion of time and 
energy to being reasonably well informed upon the major issues 
before the nation. This involves, regardless of occupation, follow- 
ing news of important questions in a good newspaper or periodi- 
eal, and following the major addresses or documents and state- 
ments released upon the subject, and exchanging information 
with others. 

Third, I consider that there is a duty to form opinions upon 
these issues as they reach points of decision by government. 

Fourth, I would list the duty to express those opinions in an 
appropriate manner to associates, to officials of the government, 
or to the general public, as the case may be. 

Obviously, in stating these four obligations I am simply placing 
emphasis upon a process that is now going on. But I do urge 
that the development of public opinion, the endeavor to make it 
a better informed, more analytical public opinion, should be 
pressed forward by those who have had the privilege of special 
training and education in our country. 

If this great nation is to have the best possible chance of success 
in reaching its own crucial decisions, and success in meeting its 
own large responsibility in the world, it needs the best of judg- 
ment that can arise from a great free people. 

Obviously, too, this whole question of obligations of citizen- 
ship is not a new one. One hundred generations ago in ancient 
Athens, Pericles delivered his funeral oration on the occasion of 
the recognition of those who had fallen in war. He stated, ‘‘It 
is true that we are called a democracy, for the administration 
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is in the hands of the many and not of the few.’’ Then he con- 
tinued, ‘‘An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state because 
he takes care of his own household; and even those of us who are 
engaged in business have a very fair idea of politics. We alone 
regard a man who takes no interest in public affairs, not as a 
harmless, but as a useless character; and if few of us are origi- 
nators, we are all sound judges of a policy. The great impediment 
to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but the want of that 
knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory to action. 
For we have a peculiar power of thinking before we act and of 
acting too, whereas other men are courageous from ignorance 
but hesitate upon reflection.’’ 

Arnold Toynbee’s provocative Study of History cannot be 
seriously claimed to give us either clear rules for guidance or 
a prediction of the history of tomorrow. But it is worthy of note 
that in his analysis of the breakdowns of civilization there is a 
repetitious thread of either the loss of creative power by those in 
authority, or the failure of those with creative power to exercise 
their authority. In that broader sense my urgent plea is not one 
simply to college graduates but a plea that all who have creative 
ability must exercise the obligations of citizenship in a democracy, 
and fulfill the leadership which their ability thrusts upon them. 

It could well be said that the important citizenship obligations 
of the educated man are those that have been set down by Plato 
and Aristotle as a guide for all time. Plato in his Republic, 
stating the chief end of citizenship to be the achievement of social 
justice, defines justice as the achievement of the whole duty of 
man. The discovery of what justice is, is the central inquiry of 
the Republic. As Aristotle later developed it in the Politics, this 
concept poses a view of the individual not as an isolated self but 
as a functioning part of an organic community in which and 
only by participating in which the individual could fully express 
and realize his true potentialities as a social being. Justice was 
realized—in fact the full development of the individual was 
realized—when the individual fulfilled his obligations as a citizen 
by participating in the work of the state to the full extent of his 
abilities. Thus, to Aristotle, the state was not an artificial crea- 
tion, something apart and to be feared, but was the equivalent of a 
community of individuals which had in its unity a cohesive prin- 
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ciple that was higher than merely association for satisfaction of 
bodily wants. Properly conceived then, the obligations of citizen- 
ship involve all of man’s relations with man in service of the 
common good and are coextensive with the later Christian idea 
of man’s duty to his neighbor. 

One of the most recent striking examples of the intangible 
impact of public opinion was the evolvement of the Marshall 
Plan after the war. There had been a direct indication. by 
leaders of the government that the Greek-Turkey program 
was to be the end of our economic assistance in Europe. But 
in the ensuing weeks information of the situation in Europe was 
conveyed to the American people. There arose a very definite 
public opinion that this could not be the end of American eco- 
nomic aid, and Secretary Marshall’s great address at Harvard 
promptly brought into focus one of the most definite judg- 
ments of the American people ever witnessed in time of peace. 
With the impetus of that public opinion this great undertaking 
was enacted. 

There definitely needs to be a clearer recognition by the 
people of our country of the manner in which a public decision 
arises from the multitude of conversations and discussions that 
take place throughout the nation. There needs to be an in- 
creased recognition by those who have special training and 
education and knowledge and information that they should 
constantly use it in this unending and vital process by which 
a free people reach a decision, reflected in such large measure 
in the subsequent actions of their government. 

Surely it is not necessary to emphasize the importance of 
these decisions of our country in the years ahead. But it is 
nevertheless stimulating to note the powerful prose of that 
sturdy and articulate statesman, Winston Churchill, as set 
forth in ‘‘The Gathering Storm’’. He writes, ‘‘It is my earnest 
hope that pondering upon the past may give guidance in days to 
come, enable a new generation to repair some of the errors of 
former years, and thus govern, in accordance with the needs 
and glory of man, the awful unfolding scene of the future,’’ 














REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


URING the past year the Grim Reaper has exacted an un- 

usually heavy toll from our personal and official families. 
To all who have expressed sympathy in my personal bereave- 
ment I am profoundly grateful. My thanks and gratitude 
are due particularly to President Kenneth I. Brown, who has 
helped greatly in my critical hours, more especially in planning 
the program of this meeting. The other members of the Board 
gave deeply appreciated comfort, consolation and encourage- 
ment. 

Director Alexander Guerry died from a heart attack on Oc- 
tober 19, 1948 shortly after he had spoken at a meeting in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Doctor Guerry was fifty-eight years of 
age. He had been Vice Chancellor and President of the Uni- 
versity of the South since 1938, previous to which date he had 
been President of the University of Chattonooga for nine years. 
He was in his second year as member of our Board of Direc- 
tors. Memorial services were held for him by both the Universi- 
ties in which he had served as President. 

Director Winslow S. Anderson died from a brain tumor at 
the Mayo Hospital in Minnesota on November 13, 1948. He 
was born July 28, 1898. After a number of years as a college 
professor, he became Dean of Rollins College in 1929 and from 
there went to the presidency of Whitman College in 1942. He 
was elected to our Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting 
held in January, 1948. Services were held in his memory at 
Whitman College. 

Telegrams of sympathy were sent both of the bereaved families 
by the Board of Directors, with appropriate references recorded 
in their minutes. 

The U. 8S. Office of Education has recently issued a report on 
the current enrolment of students in institutions of higher 
education. The report shows a slight increase in total enrolment 
but a three per cent decrease in students enrolling for the first 
time this year. Apparently the decrease in freshmen is offset 
by the admission of graduates of junior colleges. 
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Of the total of 2,408,000 college and university students 
enrolling this fall 1,021,000 are veterans. There has been a 
decrease in enrolment of 101,000 in this group. A year ago 
the veterans totalled about one half of the enrolment whereas 
this year they comprise forty-two per cent of the students in 
colleges and universities. 

A number of older and better established institutions have 
announced their desire to return to prewar size which would in- 
dicate quite a drop from the present enrolment. For such in- 
stitutions the present trend will not be bothersome but for many 
of the smaller liberal arts colleges the problem may become 
serious. This will be particularly true if it is desired to main- 
tain an enlarged faculty and to utilize to the full educational 
facilities recently expanded. 

The proposal for Federal scholarships will be of interest to 
many colleges. Several objections to such a plan immediately 
suggest themselves. First, there is the question of how the 
Government can meet the budgetary advances that will be neces- 
sary. In the second place, is it clear that all competent high 
school graduates have exhausted scholarship, loan and work 
facilities now available? Furthermore, is it wise for the na- 
tional welfare to encourage students to go to college when they 
may not have an especial urge to do so and may not be able 
to find a satisfactory niche in life after they have gone to college? 

More serious for all prospective college students is the chaotic 
situation now prevailing with regard to Selective Service regu- 
lations. The Selective Service Act authorizes the President 
to formulate regulations. It is indicated that he should consult 
with the National Security Resources Board. So far this Board 
has not been able to function, but just recently the President 
appointed his Assistant, Dr. John Steelman, to be the Acting 
Head of the Board. 

Representatives of the various educational institutions who 
are concerned with this problem have had a number of meetings 
during the past month to propose helpful regulations. The 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education of the 
American Council on Education has been particularly active 
in this area. On this Committee are a number of member 
presidents: I continue as an ex officio member. We still hope 
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that regulations will be drawn up to the best advantage of the 
students and the national welfare. 

Some of the standing committees of the Association have 
been unusually active during the year. Unfortunately, they 
have suffered from an epidemic of questionnaires. Even the 
Board of Directors instructed me to send out a questionnaire 
which resulted in the compilation of a list of books that were 
considered particularly helpful to college administrators. 
This list is published in the December 1948 issue of our BUL- 
LETIN. The books listed in the article are on exhibit here 
at the Annual Meeting. 

As an agent and servant of the officers and members of the 
Association it was my duty to inflict the questionnaires. I am 
glad to say that all requests from outsiders to send question- 
naires were denied. 

The ever present and most pressing problem of the average 
president is that of finances. Even the richer independent 
colleges and universities and some state universities feel obliged 
to call upon their alumni for annual gifts. Happily, this 
source of annual income is increasingly helpful to all types 
of institutions. 

Some colleges have been somewhat successful in stimulating 
annual gifts from corporations. It would seem that the Feder- 
al tax laws encourage corporation gifts to institutions of higher 
learning. In the program for this year’s Annual Meeting some 
time has been set aside for a discussion of this matter. Doubt- 
less there are considerable possibilities for adding to the an- 
nual income of the colleges from this source. 

Another bothersome problem is that of accreditment. This 
is becoming accentuated because of the recent decision of the 
Association of American Universities to discontinue its accredited 
list. On December 16, there met in the office of the President 
of George Washington University a group to consider this whole 
matter who will soon make constructive recommendations. 

At this Annual Meeting consideration is being given to the in- 
creasing problem of attempted accreditation of colleges by in- 
dividual departments, generally accepted as decidedly unwise. 
Our Association may find it necessary to join with other as 
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sociations in an attempt to find a solution to this harassing prob- 
lem. 

The following representatives of member institutions have 
served as official delegates from the Association at the ceremonies 
indicated, frequently as speakers on the program: 


David A. Robertson: Inauguration, President Earle T. Haw- 
kins, Maryland State Teachers Uollege, January 17, 1948. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President J. Hillis Miller, 
University of Florida, March 5. 

L. E. Smith: Inauguration, President John D. Messick, East 
Carolina Teachers College, March 6. 

Brother G. Paul: 52nd Annual Meeting, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, April 2-3. 

M. L. Smith: Inauguration, President Harold C. Warren, 
Tougaloo College, April 4. 

Gordon G. Singleton: Inauguration, President William Rich- 
ardson White, Baylor University, April 13. 

Tom L. Popejoy: Inauguration, President James B. McCor- 
mick, University of Arizona, May 5. 

W. G Leutner: Inauguration, President Wilbur W. White, 
University of Toledo, May 11. 

‘Arthur G. Coons, Peter Odegard, Lynn T. White, Jr.: 
Regional Conference of UNESCO, San Francisco, May 
13-14. 

Victor L. Butterfield: 125th Anniversary, Trinity Col- 
lege (Connecticut), May 16. 

Arthur G. Coons: Inauguration, President Fred D. Fagg, Jr., 
University of Southern California, June 11.. 

John D. Regester: National Conference of Canadian Uni- 
versities, Vancouver, June 12. 

| Daniel L. Marsh: 50th Anniversary, Northeastern Univer- 

sity, October 2. 

Edward N. Jones: Inauguration, President James P. Cornette, 
West Texas State College, October 2. 
Kenneth I. Brown: 75th Anniversary, Ohio State University, 
October. 
. Charles W. Cole: Inauguration, President Jess H. Davis, 
Clarkson College of Technology, October 8. 
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John §. Dickey: Inauguration, President Arthur S. Adams, 
University of New Hampshire, October 9. 

H. D. Hopkins: Inauguration, President William Terry Wick- 
ham, Heidelberg College, October 9. 

Kenneth I. Brown: Inauguration, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Columbia University, October 11. 

Kenneth I. Brown: Inauguration, President Louis T. Ben- 
ezet, Allegheny College, October 15. 

Jay B. MacGregor: Inauguration, President J. Wilhelm 
Ylvisaker, Luther College, October 16. 

Daniel L. Marsh: Inauguration, President Ralph A. Van 
Meter, University of Massachusetts, October 16. 

Kenneth I. Brown: Inauguration, President Glenn L. Clay- 
ton, Ashland College, October 23. 

Harry J. Carman: Inauguration, President Alan W. Brown, 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, October 23. 

George F. Conger: Inauguration, President Hurst Ander- 
son, Hamline University, October 23. 

Kathryn McHale: 90th Anniversary Convocation, Lake Erie 
College, October 29. 

Vincent J. Flynn: Inauguration, President William G. Ryan, 
Seton Hill College, November 11. 

George R. Stuart, Jr: Inauguration, President John T. Cald- 
well, Alabama College, December 11. 

Mordecai Johnson : Inauguration, President Martin D. Jenkins, 

Morgan State College, December 17. 


Nineteen letters of a general nature have gone out from our 
office to the membership this year. 
During 1948 I have visited twenty campuses of member col- 











leges and have spoken at six of them. 

Because of the pressure of personal matters and preparation 
of the program for the Annual Meeting I deemed it inadvisable 
to ask for a leave of absence to accept a four months’ appoint- 
ment as Educational Advisor to the Army Headquarters in 
Japan. 
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DURING the past year the Board of Directors has held four 

meetings: January 14 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, March 17 in our New York offices, October 19 in our 
Washington offices, and January 10 at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York. 

At the March 17 meeting the new policy was established of 
having the Chairmen of the standing committees and commissions 
meet with the Board during the morning and luncheon sessions. 
Most of the committees were represented. Plans for the coming 
year were discussed and general approval given. 

Unfortunately for busy executives in member institutions most 
of the commission programs required information obtainable 
through the questionnaire method. Doubtless at this Annual 
Meeting the findings obtained by the various commissions will 
be presented and appropriate action taken. 

Upon authority voted at the last Annual Meeting the Board 
set up the new Commission on Minority Groups in Higher Edu- 
eation. The following member presidents accepted appointment 
on this Commission: 


President George H. Armacost, University of Redlands 
President H. L. Bevis, Ohio State University 
President Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta University 
President Charles W. Cole, Amherst College 

President P. J. Holloran, St. Louis University 
President Thomas E. Jones, Earlham College 
Chairman George W. McClelland, University of Pennsylvania 
President J. Hillis Miller, University of. Florida 
President George M. Modlin, University of Richmond 
President Eleanor M. O’Byrne, Manhattanville College 
President Rosemary Park, Connecticut College 
Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 


A meeting of this new commission was held in New York on 
November 9, 1948. A report of its activities is to be made at 
this meeting. 

The Board recommends that our Association join the American 
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Council on Education in sponsoring a conference of representa- 
tives of various educational associations, like ours, to discuss 
ways and means for better cooperation among the higher educa- 
tional groups in furthering the ideals and interests of UNESCO. 
Funds for the expenses of the conference have been granted by 
the Hazen Foundation. This conference plans to use as a basis 
for its action the recommendations in the report drawn up by 
our Commission on International Cultural Relations at a meet- 
ing held in Estes Park, Colorado, June 26-29, 1946. This report, 
‘‘UNESCO: The Challenge to Higher Education in America’’, 
was published in the October 1946 issue of our BULLETIN. 
About ten thousand reprints were widely distributed to educa- 
tional groups, including some in foreign countries, through the 
office of the United States Department of State. 

Approval was given to a study on improvement in retirement 
plans for college faculty and other staff members, including all 
types of laborers connected with the colleges, to be made by 
Rainard B. Robbins under the auspices of the joint committee 
chosen from our Committee on Insurance and Annuities and the 
executive board of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

The Board indicated a continued interest and approval of the 
proposals to be presented at the next Congress for ‘inclusion of 
all persons connected with colleges in extension of social security 
benefits as applied to old-age and survivors insurance. It was 
noted that a satisfactory Bill of this sort had passed the House 
of Representatives in the last Congress but time did not permit 
its consideration in the Senate. 

Four regional conferences were held during the year: 








































Nashville, Tennessee July 26 


Denver, Colorado August 3-6 
Dallas, Texas November 23-24 
Omaha, Nebraska December 8 


President Kenneth I. Brown was the chief speaker at the Den- 
ver Conference. Robert N. DuBose, Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education, spoke at the other 
three conferences. 

The Board after consideration and discussion recommends the 
appointment of a Commission on Colleges and Industry, com- 
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posed of 9 member presidents, with two consultants from Labor 
and two from Management. Some member colleges have been 
greatly helped by income from this type of annual contribution. 

The Board recommends that the invitation be accepted to ap- 
point two members to represent the Association of American 
Colleges on a committee of ten to consider the general policy of 
acecreditment of colleges, particularly the recent pressing pro- 
posals for accreditment by departments. Two representatives 
will be appointed to this general committee by the Association 
of Urban Universities, the Association of American Universities, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges, and the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities in the United States of America. 

On instruction of the Board, the Executive Director circulated 
a questionnaire requesting a list of books that are considered most 
helpful reading for college executives. This list is published in 
the December issue of the BULLETIN. Through the courtesy 
of the publishers, sample copies of the more popular books on the 
list are to be found on exhibit in the foyer on this floor of the 
hotel. 

The following institutions are reeommended for membership in 
the Association : 


Allen University (South Carolina) 
Benedict College (South Carolina) 
Carson-Newman College (Tennessee) 
Claflin University (South Carolina) 
Langston University (Oklahoma) 
Marylhurst College (Oregon) 

Rivier College (New Hampshire) 
St. Augustine’s College (North Carolina) 
Scarritt College (Tennessee) 
University of Puerto Rico 
Wartburg College (Iowa) 


These colleges are recommended for associate membership : 
American School for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey 
Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey 


Several other applications for membership were laid on the 
table. 








REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


LeROY E. KIMBALL 
Vick CHANCELLOR, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


January 1, 1948 to December 31, 1948 








Cash balance, January 1, 1948 .................. $ 50,335.05 
Receipts 
Membership dues 
I oe xe eT acpaaicniopeaiaiaie $ 315.00 
MT coed ie eis ei eb hode 47,335.00 
Se I I MINI i sasiiscsiriepsscioenegaicctvceniperceceislneeloios 300.00 
Tele) BA Sissi id $47,950.00 
BBULRsWTe ama Teepe nn ies sescsessoqsesensen 3,963.85 
Music and other art BOOKS .....scccsssssssssssccsssscssssecssssssseee 184.74 
**Comprehensive Examinations? ..0....0..ccccccccsscesseemsee 107.17 
SS EERIE Ot Meme coals AE Meee eA ee ees 455.99 
Refund of advances ...... BS ETERS OER ORT 272.73 
A I aca itnvkoseideeetbnssitoniiiee ‘scpiisidcanensaitlibte 52,934.48 
$103,269.53 
Disbursements 


Allocation of membership dues to; 








Commission on Christian Higher Education ..... $12,735.00 
FIRE REM SEA CN EO CO 6,380.00 
Administrative Expenses 
Salaries and annuities ........... .. 16,971.98 
(| ENV eter ae ae aa eee Oe See 2,126.50 
Office expenses “AeA! Te q% 2,530.59 
Office equipment leita sadion 2,066.00 
| SSeS REPRINT a eee 581.84 
MN ccrsessdnnetneticenshchsra an aeiet decd cack isin 75.00 
Committees and COMMISSIONS 20.0... .ccccceccccsmeeesureeeseseue 4,116.79 
American Council on Education .. 100.00 
Annual meeting expenses ..........:ccccsecssscnsssnsesenesesssssoneesnee 1,185.73 
IEE. DOE os ecsceses:ciocnnsevnpssociscninscnnssnrisasnssarnosac 382.07 
MOEN ilar GS ssp Scheid stccbbc ce slsycocnacnsenp 53.94 
BULLETIN and reprint @xpeMses ..ccccccccccescsemenmneen 6,141.54 
et De he Se 55,446.98 
PE 
Cash balance, December 31, 1948 ccc: smmmnnnnnnnnnen $ 47,822.55 
—— 
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SCHEDULE B 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


January 1, 1948 to December $1, 1948 


Arts Program 





Balance, January 1, 1948 
Receipts, 





Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1948 


Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Balance, January 1, 1948 








Receipts 


Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1948 





Commission on Christian Higher Education 
Balance, Jannary 1, 1948 





Receipts 





Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1948 


Guide to Comparative Literature 
Balance, January 1, 1948 
Disbursements... 











Balance, December 31, 1948 





Commission on International Cultural Relations 
Balance, January 1, 1948 ....... 





Balance, December 31, 1948 





SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 


December $1, 1948 
Punds 


General Fund 





Arts Program 





Cireulating Library of Choral Music 








Commission on Christian Higher Education 


Commission on International Cultural Relations .0.00.00.0.0.::ccccc0co0 


Total 


Composed of Balances in 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York .... 





Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia ................... 
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$20,124.02 
32,180.41 


$52,304.43 
33,614.57 


$18,689.86 


$ 1,782.78 
40.57 


$ 1,823.35 
54.81 


$ 1,768.54 


$ 3,641.98 
14,886.74 


$18,528.72 
13,825.27 


$ 4,703.45 


. $ 70.00 


70.00 
$ 00.00 


$ 1,324.55 
$ 1,324.55 


$47,822.55 
18,689.86 
1,768.54 
4,703.45 
1,324.55 


$74,308.95 


$ 3,158.99 
18,876.31 
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Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
Union Dime Savings Bark .......:.:cc:ccccssscscesssssceessessssensemscsnssnssensessssnseere 
Bowery Savings Bank .......... 
West Side Savings Bank. .............. 
Franklin Savings Bank 
Cash on hand 




















Total (as above) ........... 





SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December $1, 1948 


Assets 


Cash in banks and on hand 
Furniture and equipment (less depreciation) 
Ia a sca osne sciences sso sonaelssceshepalinansnioait 
Deposit with American Air lines 














Total 





Punds 
General Fund 
Arts Program 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Commission on Christian Higher Education 
Commission on International Cultural Relations .................. initscscsseiss 














I cikisicsentihcescslanseteaitteitaneninnesthangatteslininingebaditaaiinion, 





9,099.80 
14,901.41 
7,994.70 
12,438.08 
7,814.66 
25.00 


$74,308.95 


$74,308.95 
89.60 
9,300.00 
425.00 


$84,123.55 


$48,247.55 
18,779.46 
11,068.54 
4,703.45 
1,324.55 


$84,123.55 
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Statement of Income and Expenditures for 1947, 1948 
as Compared with 1949 Budget 





Budget 
Income 1947 1948 1949 
Membership Dues $46,450.00 $47,950.00 $48,470.00 
BULLETIN and Reprints ..0.....ccccccccccsnnn 3,798.63 3,963.85 3,500.00 
Comprehensive Examinations ................ 57.80 107.17 50.00 
Music and other bDOOKS oo.ccccccccccccsccsssssssssseee 114.67 184.74 50.00 
Miscellaneous: Interest ou... cccesscssssssssssssssee 761.37 455.99 450.00 


CORRE Bo nnnsrecpiacniasig.c 25.00 1 yt SES Reei re Rey 





$51,207.47 $52,934.48 $52,520.00 






































Expenditures 

Annual Meeting $ 1,574.51 $ 1,185.73 $ 1,200.00 
Membership Fees ......:ccccccscsscssssensssseesense 125.00 100.00 125.00 
Committees and Commissions ................. 2,005.82 4,116.79 2,000.00 
BULLETIN and Reprints ....ccccsccenen 5,523.53 6,141.54 6,000.00 
Regional Conferences ............0000 382.07 600.00 
Rent 2,639.00 2,126.50 2,652.00 
Office Expense 2,591.18 2,530.59 2,600.00 
Office Equipment 2,066.00 1,000.00 
IIE janctraptiiacensdvveserremrecee 150.00 75.00 100.00 
Travel 3,432.86 581.84 1,000.00 . 
Salaries and Annuities ..0.0.....ccccccsceson 27,105.92 16,971.98 19,000.00 
Printing 1,548.32 
Contingencies ....: 100.00 
TERETE LT a nee ee nT 272.73 OS 
Appropriation8SB—CCHE on eccccsscssccss —anemneeacee 12,735.00 9,660.00 

re RE sects 3 (5. Had 6,380.00 6,440.00 

$46,968.87 $55,446.98 $52,477.00 
Balance on Current Operations .......... $ 4,238.60 43.00 
Deficit on Current Operations trans- 
ferred from Reserves ......ccccccscsenne $ 2,512.50 


Tait, Weller & Baker 
Certified Public Accountants 
Philadelphia—New York 


We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1948, properly present 
the transactions as reflected by the books and records of the ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

Respectfully submitted, 
' ; (Signed) Tait, WELLER & BAKER 
Certified Public Accountants 














REPORT OF COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


R. H. FITZGERALD 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


HE number of requests for visitors recruited from college 


faculties and allied institutions shows a 60% increase for the 
fall of 1948 over the corresponding period last year. It was not 
possible to fill all requests. For example, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the New York Public 
Library, was invited to visit ten colleges. Due to the limited 
time he could be absent from his post (two weeks) only four 
colleges could be accommodated. Dr. Charles B. Matthews, of 
the University of Redlands, was unable to fill five engagements 
arranged for him in Colorado and Wyoming because he subse- 
quently accepted a position with the Arabian Oil Company in 
Saudi Arabia. Beatrice McGowan Mattison, formerly with the 
Near East Division of the Department of State, was secured as a 
substitute. An unfortunate automobile accident prevented Mrs. 
Mattison from filling the engagements and the tour was cancelled. 
It was too late to secure a substitute for the substitute. Dr. 
Arnold D. Graeffe, of the University of Florida, and Doel Reed, 
of Oklahoma A & M College, have received more invitations than 
they can accept during their announced periods of two weeks in 
March. Substitutes have been suggested in each case. 

Requests for visits by Concert Artists show no increase over 
other years in spite of the fact that they are enthusiastically 
received where they are presented. There has been hesitancy 
about enlarging our list of professional musicians because of the 
lack of demand. It has always been difficult to find outstand- 
ing performers who are able to supplement their playing with in- 
formal lecturing and who can afford to accept engagements for 
the modest fees established in the interest of small colleges with 
limited budgets. Today, in view of the increased cost of travel, 
it is almost impossible to persuade them to tour for the Arts 
Program when only two engagements a week can be scheduled 
under our present plan. Perhaps we could perform a greater 
service to colleges if the visit plan for these artists were not 
stressed to such an extent. If we should offer the Concert 
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Artist for a short program at morning assembly, a master class 
or musiclinie in the afternoon, and a formal evening concert, 
three visits a week (allowing ample time for travel) would be 
feasible. It is our impression that there are many distinguished 
musicians who would be interested in our visit plan and would 
welcome an opportunity to play before college audiences under 
this suggested arrangement. For college audiences they would 
feel free to choose from the very best classical and contemporary 
music and to offer programs which not only represent high educa- 
tional standards—our first consideration—but also programs that 
provide real enjoyment. In selecting additional musicians, we 
must keep in mind for the future—just as we have in the past— 
the type of person who can augment his performance with the 
personalized contact so important to students and faculty. 

Last January the Commission, upon recommendation of Presi- 
dent Walters of Alfred University, agreed to sponsor a program 
to provide color reproductions to member colleges. Dr. Walters 
reported that the Grand Central Art Galleries had agreed to sell 
the reproductions at a 50% discount on pictures and frames, 
and that the Galleries would be responsible for packing and ship- 
‘ping, provided the orders were placed in lots of twenty-five or 
more. A Committee, with Dr. Walters as Chairman, was formed 
for the purpose of making selections. Two meetings were held 
and after considerable discussion it was decided that a list of 
400 reproductions would be furnished the membership. Specific 
titles reeommended by the Committee were so indicated on the 
list. The information was mailed to college presidents in June 
and twenty-one institutions have participated in the program to 
date. Each college taking advantage of the plan was asked for 
comments and the replies indicate that all are highly pleased 
with the pictures and the frames. Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, Presi- 
dent of the Association, suggested that an exhibit be hung dur- 
ing the Annual Meeting. We are grateful to the Grand Central 
‘Art Galleries and the Hotel Commodore for making the exhibit 
possible. 

In closing this report we should like to acknowledge the splen- 
did response to our offer of a special visit by Mr. A. H. Smith, 
the Warden of New College, Oxford University. Mr. Smith will 
speak at the Association’s luncheon on Wednesday, January 12. 











REPORT OF COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. R. KEPPEL 


PRESIDENT, CATAWBA COLLEGE 


THINK you will agree with me when I say that it would seem 

to be anticlimactic for this Commission today to try to redefine 
its task, when, as a matter of fact, this very thing was done for us 
so admirably by our Association president in his opening address 
last evening. Although I concur heartily with what he said, yet 
I confess that with such a challenge, as he hurled to the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education, namely: that of becoming 
the composite conscience of our academic integrity, is sufficient 
cause to sober and to humble the most dauntless soul. And 
perhaps I should add, would be almost frustrating to the Com- 
mission itself were it not for one fact—that the membership of 
this Commission constitutes in effect the membership of this 
entire Association. Therefore, each of us, individually and col- 
lectively, becomes a party to this solemn assignment. 

So far as the Administrative Board of the Commission is con- 
cerned, I think I can therefore say that it accepts President 
Brown’s challenge—and with your sincere and earnest support 
will do all that it can to meet this basic and urgent need. 

One year ago it was my pleasure to report to you that the Ad- 
ministrative Board of this Commission was fully organized and 
was fully prepared to address itself to its expanded task—that of 
initiating an aggressive and scientific program of work, to the end 
that effective emphasis be given to the fundamental place of 
religion in higher education. It is today my privilege to report 
that this first year of the Commission’s expanded service has 
been a fruitful year in which many genuine advances have been 
made. And for this progress, I wish here publicly to express deep 


appreciation to the President of our Association, Dr. Kenneth I. 


Brown, to our Executive Director, Dr. Guy E. Snavely, to our 
Commission’s Executive Secretary, Dr. Robert N. DuBose, and to 
my fellow Administrative Board members for their deep interest, 
their loyal support and their unqualified cooperation and personal 
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. service. Supported now with a year of ‘‘proof,’’ I repeat with 
increased confidence the closing statement of my last year’s 
message, namely, ‘‘Never has the Association’s horizon of ‘religion 
in education’ been brighter and never has there been a seemingly 
greater awareness of the urgency of the task.’’ 

That each of you may have a fuller understanding of the prog- 
ress that has been made during these past twelve months and that 
you may also catch something of the enthusiasm which many of 
us feel as we think of the limitless possibilities of the program 
for this coming year, we are asking our Executive Secretary and 
the chairman of our divisional committees to bring to you first- 
hand a thumbnail sketch of their respective work areas—both in 
retrospect as well as in prospect. Following these brief presenta- 
tions, we trust that you will freely and frankly. enter into a con- 
structive discussion of the entire program, thereby helping to give 
it the direction which you believe it should take. 

As a base for these subsequent presentations and for such a 
general discussion, may I enumerate in broad outline the past 
year’s achievements as I see them: 

1. A decidedly closer working relationship between this Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education and the entire Association 
as such. This, in my judgment, is essential and mandatory to 
the future effective service of both. 

2. Unmistakable progress in the field of exploration and ex- 
perimentation so essential to intelligent and sound program- 
building. 

3. A healthy growth of fleld relationships with the Commission 
office, largely achieved through the contacts of the Executive 
Secretary. 

4. A newly-styled and stimulatingly-helpful Commission bul- 
letin, published quarterly under the previously established title, 
College and Church. 

5. Renewed emphasis and increased assistance given to regional 
and district conferences on Christian higher education through- 
out the nation, and the perfection of a plan that will ultimately 
guarantee conference coverage of all areas. 

6. A concrete scientific approach to the vast and important 
problems of research in the field of religion in higher education. 
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This has indeed been a fruitful year for this Commission, but 
its greatest service lies yet ahead, for not until it brings to bear 
upon the rank and file American citizen as well as upon the entire 
personnel of all American institutions of higher education the 
total impact of this Association in proving the indispensability 
of the religious core in all educational curricula and of the 
religious dynamic in the growth of all worthy individuals, it will 
not have attained its full objective, and the colleges of our country 
will not have fully met their challenge of World Service. 

Perhaps it is only wishful thinking on my part, but somehow 
I believe that there is a steadily growing appreciation on the part 
of an increasing number of college and university administrators 
of the thought of George Albert Coe, when he said: ‘‘ Religion, 
instead of being.a department of education, is an implicit motive 
thereof. It is the end that presides over the beginning and gives 
unity to all stages of the process.’’ 


The divisional committee reports will be printed in the spring 
issue of College and Church. The reports—Programs and Con- 
ferences by President Hunter B. Blakely, Publications by Father 
Vincent J. Flynn and Research by President Edward A Fitz- 
patrick—were given as a part of the report of the Commission at 
the Annual Meeting. 

After the Commission on Christian Higher Education had 
initially drafted the brief program for the Annual Meeting, there 
came many requests, particularly through the channels of regional 
conferences on Christian higher education, that consideration be 
given the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion insofar as that Report affects some of the basic objectives of 
the Commission’s work. Obviously, there has been no opportunity 
either in the Commission or in the Association itself to discover 
the composite mind with reference to this matter. For the pur- 
pose, however, of stimulating thinking on this subject, Dr. Byron 
S. Hollinshead was asked to present his views at the Annual Meet- 
ing. His address appears elsewhere in the BULLETIN. 

















REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COMMISSION 
ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ROBERT N. DUBOSE 


I 


BACKGROUND OF THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


T ST. LOUIS, January 15, 1934, there was held an important 
meeting of a joint committee representing the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment and the Association of American Colleges. In the mem- 
orandum prepared for the use of this committee it was pointed 
out that although the Council of Church Boards and the Asso- 
ciation were originally planned to serve church-related colleges, 
the records of the two organizations show that they soon settled 
upon two distinct lines of service and interest. The Association 
developed an expert and influential service to liberal arts col- 
leges without respect to church membership. The Council of 
Church Boards centered its attention upon the work for stu- 
dents in non-church-related institutions. In the course of time 
church-related colleges, the large group directly related to con- 
stituent members of the Council, became aware of the fact that 
their particular interest suffered from lack of special attention. 
Organization and not personnel was responsible.! 

On January 16, 1934, the Joint Committee decided that since 
the aims of the College Department of the Council of Church 
Boards and those of the Liberal Arts College Movement were 
practically identical, the two agencies should be merged. It 
was resolved ‘‘that the work of the College Department of the 
‘Council and of the Liberal Arts College Movement be merged 
in order to serve more effectively the specific interests of all 
church-related colleges.’’ 

In Pittsburgh, February 26, 1934, pursuant to this decision, 


1 From an article, ‘‘ The National Conference of Church-Related Colleges,’’ 
by Harry M. Gage, President, Coe College, in CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDU- 


CATION—HANDBOOK FOR 1940, edited by Gould Wickey and Ruth E. 
Anderson. 
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an organization was effected and called ‘‘ National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges.’’ 

The Executive Committee was instructed to formulate the 
objectives and program of the Conference. The meeting of this 
committee was held in Chicago, August 29, 1934, and drew up 
a statement of aims and objectives and adopted a policy and 
program as follows: 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


1. To be an agency through which all liberal arts colleges, 
directly or indirectly related to Christian churches, may be 
united in one movement. 


2. To give emphasis to the fundamental place of religion 


in education. 

3. To indicate the vital place the church-related college 
holds in American education. 

4. To stress the vital need for such institutions free from 
complete control of the state. 

5. To study and to encourage cooperation and coordination 
within the group of church-related colleges. 

6. To provide an effective and continuous program of pub- 
licity. 

POLICY AND PROGRAM 

1. The closest cooperation with the various church educa- 
tional organizations; continued cooperation with the AAC. 

2. The maintenance of a national office in charge of a Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

3. Adequate publicity and promotion. 

4. A national meeting held annually, in conjunction with 
the Council of Church Boards of Education and the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

5. The sponsoring of local, state and regional meetings, and 
the encouraging of state and regional organizations. 

The National Conference of Church-Related Colleges worked 
closely with the Council of Church Boards of Education and 
with the Association of American Colleges. The National Con- 
ference was assigned time for a yearly meeting in conjunction 
with the Annual Meeting of the Association and presented part 
of the program. 
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Because of this close cooperation, and because a large major- 
ity of the members of the National Conference were also mem- 
bers of the Association, it was decided after two years of con- 
sultation and study to make the National Conference an integral 
commission of the Association. This was accomplished in Janu- 
ary, 1946. Dr. Gould Wickey, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference, continued serving as Executive Secretary of 
the agency through 1947. The name of the organization was 
changed to National Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion and later to The Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The activities during these twelve years were influential in 
impressing the importance of a united front for the cause of 
Christian higher education. 

In January, 1948, the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation moved into the offices provided by the Association. The 
expanded program began under the guidance of the Board of 
Directors of this Commission, with Dr. Guy E. Snavely serving 
as ex-officio member of the Board and working in close coopera- 
tion with the Executive Secretary. 


II 
ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION IN 1948 


The Board of Directors and the Executive Secretary of the 
Commission began this year realizing that it must be a year of 
exploration and experimentation. It was and is obvious that 
the Commission’s opportunity for service is limitless. The 
urgent problem is for the Commission to formulate a positive 
philosophy of Christian education around which the program of 
this Commission must be planned. 

In the first meeting of the Board it was also obvious that the 
task of the Commission is not a one-man job. If we are actually 
to meet the needs of the situation and if we are actually to solve 
the problems which beset us as Christian educators, there must 
be a progressive increase in the interest of an even greater num- 
ber of individuals, and this must lead to the acceptance of an 
expanding program of effective work. 

Accepting the challenge of these problems, the Board of Direc- 
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tors held four meetings this year. At the March meeting the 
four standing committees were organized and each began con- 
sideration of a proposed program. 

At the same meeting the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education for American Democracy was discussed 
at length, and a report was sent to the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Association. This report viewed with grave 
disappointment and deep concern that particular recommenda- 
tion of the Report of the President’s Commission which would 
discriminate in subsidizing publicly-controlled education as com- 
pared with privately-controlled colleges and universities. The 
Commission report stated that it sees in this the gradual weak- 
ening and finally the extinction of most of the privately-con- 
trolled institutions with the consequent complete secularization 
and federal control of American higher education. Thus, the 
report of the Commission contended, it is unwise, undemocratic 
and dangerous to the future of the American way of life and 
to the spiritual and academic freedom of the whole educational 
enterprise. The Commission report further expressed entire 
agreement with the ‘‘Statement of Dissent’’ of two members of 
the President’s Commission which maintains that ‘‘service to 
the public’’ rather than ‘‘public control’’ should be the prin- 
cipal criterion of a school’s eligibility to receive public funds. 
That such service is being performed by private institutions is 
acknowledged in the Report, and accordingly, to deny them 
funds appropriated for such service is, to say the least, arbi- 
trary. The Commission report was read before the meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Association on March 17 by Dr. 
A. R. Keppel. 

The Board of Directors, besides attending the four meetings, 
have given freely of their time in carrying out the work of the 
committees and in planning both for the present and the future 
of the Commission. 


COOPERATING WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


In the overall program of the Commission contact has been 
made with agencies, commissions, associations and foundations 
working with the colleges in the field of religious work, such as 
the Hazen Foundation, National Protestant Council on Higher 
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Education, National Catholic Educational Association, etc., in 
order that effective work may be done through cooperation with 
these agencies. Several projects of a cooperative nature are 
being considered. The National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education has invited the Commission to appoint two represen- 
tatives from the Commission to serve as members of the Board 
of Directors of that organization, which will increase the co- 
operation between these two agencies. The church boards are 
cooperating with the Commission in a very fine way. 

Kappa Chi, the national Christian leadership fraternity, has 
turned to the Commission for counsel and advice in its program. 
The Executive Secretary of the Commission addressed that 
group at its annual meeting at Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana, in the spring and has kept in contact with the or- | 
ganization. 

The U. S. National Student Association, organized in 1946, 
has also maintained contact with the Commission, and Father 
Vincent J. Flynn, a member of the Board of this Commission, 
has served on the advisory board for that group. 

The Commission cooperated with Dr. Clarence Shedd and Mr. 
Seymour Smith of Yale Divinity School, in the Conference for 
Directors of Religious Activities, Chaplains, and Religious 
Workers on College and University Campuses which was re- 
cently held at Yale. : 

The Commission participated in the Workshop on the Philoso- 
phy of Christian Education held at Green Lake during the past 
summer under the auspices of the Department of Schools, Col- 


. leges and Seminaries of the Board of Education of the Northern 


Baptist Convention. 

Studies are being made of the Religious Emphasis Week pro- 
grams, counseling programs, and general religious organizations 
on college and university campuses. Efforts are being made 
to visit and study selected college campuses. The results of 
these studies will be sent to our member colleges. 

A model workshop for a faculty retreat was found at Queens 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. With the cooperation of 
Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, president, and Queens College, a bulle- 
tin concerning the program, plans and set-up has been mailed to 
the members of the Commission. 
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Assistance to Colleges 


The Commission has on several occasions assisted individual 

colleges in setting up religious activities programs. The Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission has visited quite a few of our 
colleges and given addresses before the student body and par- 
ticipated in faculty seminars on current problems in Christian 
higher education. 
- The Commission’s plan to make available distinguished re- 
ligious leaders both for student and for faculty groups is being 
effected. This project, when completed, will be explained to 
the colleges and universities in our regional conferences and in 
COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP 


The following colleges were made associate members of the 
Commission : 


Colorado Woman’s College Marion College 


Denver, Colorado Marion, Indiana 
Dana College Rio Grande College 
Blair, Nebraska Rio Grande, Ohio 
Lincoln College Voorhees School and 
Lincoln, Illinois Junior College 


Denmark, South Carolina 


POLICY CHANGE 


Formerly, the magazine CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, pub- 
lished by the National Protestant Council on Higher Educa- 
tion, was sent to all members of the Commission. In accordance 
with the decision of the Board at its March meeting, these sub- 
scriptions were discontinued. In lieu of CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION, the BULLETIN of the Association is sent to all mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

III 


REPORT ON THE COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION 


Committee on Conferences and Programs 
Chairman, Hunter B. Blakely 


Regional and national programs are means of getting close to 
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the work of the individual schools. The state associations and 
councils, and the special institutes conducted by the individual 
institutions are closely related to the regional conferences. The 
Commission functions in these as an integrating factor and as- 
sists in program-making. During this year five regional con- 
ferences were held: 


1. The Conference of Church-Related Colleges of the South- 
eastern Region was held at Scarritt College, Nashville, July 26. 
The addresses centered on such topics as ‘‘A Christian Philoso- 
phy of Education as a Foundation for Responsible Citizenship,’’ 
“The Role of the Christian Teacher,’’ ‘‘The Role of Christian 
Colleges,’’ and ‘‘The Church-Related College and the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education.’’ 


2. The Institute on Higher Education held in August at the 
University of Denver was jointly sponsored by the Commission 
and the Division of Educational Institutions of the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church and the University of Den- 
ver. The general sessions were planned to highlight the small 
group meetings built about problems and programs in public 
relations, curriculum, finance, student personnel and religious 
education. 

Dr. James F. Price, President, University of Denver; Dr. 
John O. Gross, Executive Secretary, Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church; and Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, President, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, delivered addresses to the gen- 
eral sessions. Though the general sessions marked the highlight 
for the institute, the meetings of the small study groups were 
most fruitful for they offered opportunities for the exchange of 
ideas and the discussions of basic problems. 

Though attendance was small all of the participants were en- 
thusiastic about the outcomes and expressed their interest in the 
continuation of the institute in Denver in the summer of 1949. 
The Methodist Board has requested the Commission to assume 
full responsibility for this new venture, and the University of 
Denver wishes us to make the institute a part of the annual 
Program. It is designed to meet the needs of western and mid- 
Western colleges and universities. 
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3. The Pacific Northwest College Religious Conference was 
held at Lewis and Clark College, Oregon, in April. Religion in 
the curriculum was the subject of one study initiated by this 
conference. A second study concerns the evaluation of extra- 
curricular religious activities, camps, conferences and student 
organizations. 


4. The Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the West 
Central Area was held December 8, 1948, in Omaha. The gen- 
eral theme was ‘‘Setting the Goals in Christian Higher Educa- 
tion.’’ Addresses concerning the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education as it applies to church-related colleges, mate- 
rialism in higher education and current issues in education were 
given. There were group discussions following each address. 


5. The annual meeting of the Texas Council of Church-Re- 
lated Colleges was held November 23-24 in 8. M. U., Dallas. 
Addresses and discussions carried out the theme, ‘‘ Paramount 
Values in Christian Education.’’ The Executive Secretary of 
the Commission delivered the address at the evening meeting, 
November 23. 


Committee on Publications. Chairman, Vincent J. Flynn 


COLLEGE AND CHURCH has been revised, and four issues 
have been sent to the membership. The first issue was com- 
prised of articles, pro and con, on the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. An extra 1,200 copies were 
requested by individual colleges within a few weeks. The sec- 
ond issue contained the address, ‘‘The Christian College and 
University: Why and What Is It?’’ by Dr. Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. Approximately 3,000 copies of that issue have been 
mailed. Five hundred were sent out by the Hazen Foundation, 
and orders for approximately 1,500 were received by the Com- 
mission. The third issue was comprised of articles by teachers 
and administrators and religious directors of church-related col- 
leges. The fourth issue of COLLEGE AND CHURCH, mailed 
in December, contained the report of a survey made by the Com- 
mittee on Research in the field of religious education. 

Several selected articles, reprints and mimeographed copies 
have also been mailed to members of the Commission. 
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Committee on Promotion and Public Relations. 


Chairman, Levering Tyson 


This committee has encouraged better publicity in the press 
and over the radio, so that the functions of the Christian college 
in American life may be better understood. Articles have been 
written on Christian higher education, the church-related col- 
lege, and our religious heritage for various publications. COL- 
LEGE AND CHURCH has been effectively used in our public 
relations program. 


Committee on Research. Chairman, Edward A. Fitzpatrick 


This committee has made a survey of Christian education in 
the member colleges of the Association. A condensed report of 
that committee reached the members of the Commission in the 
winter issue of COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 
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V 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Regional Conferences 

The regional conferences are a vital part of the work of the 
Commission for they are means of getting close to the problems 
of individual schools. Smaller conferences should be held on a 
year-to-year basis where and when the need for such conferences 
is found. The several requests for regional meetings that have 
been made to the Commission indicate that the college and uni- 
versity executives have found that they offer unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

The programs of the regional conferences should be devel- 
oped to include reports of the work of the other commissions 
of the Association in order that church-related colleges and uni- 
versities may consider the program of this Commission in its 
relationship to the other commissions of the Association.. 


Conferences and Programs 


The Committee on Programs and Conferences should work 
out a model program of current issues and interests at the be- 
ginning of each year. This would coordinate the thinking in 
the various regions and give the planning committee of the 
various conferences invaluable suggestions. 

Members of the Commission in the various regional confer- 
ences should give consideration to the following resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Directors at the last meeting: 


1. The regions of the Commission should be made to cor- 
respond -with the regional accrediting associations and re- 
gional meetings should be held annually by the Commission 
in connection with the annual meetings of the associations. 

2. This pattern of organization is recommended also for the 
state organizations of church-related colleges. 


College and Church 

COLLEGE AND CHURCH, the publication of the Commis- 
sion is being expanded, and it is hoped that in the future this 
publication will report pertinent and interesting studies that 
are made on college and university campuses in the field of 
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Christian education. It is recommended that the magazine be 
expanded further. To this end the Board adopted a resolution 
stating that the Committee on Publications should act as a con- 
sultant board for advice on general policy and material for the 
publication. 


Committee on Public Relations 


In accordance with a recommendation made at the last Board 
meeting, this committee is at present investigating the possibil- 
ity of obtaining time on radio and television for promotion of 
church-related colleges and universities. Several other projects 
are being investigated and they will be discussed in the report 
of the Committee on Public Relations to be given by the chair- 
man, President C. M. Granskou. 


Committee on Research 


It is recommended that next year’s Committee on Research 
continue the work begun by the present committee as reported 
in the winter issue of COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 


May I take this opportunity to express my appreciation to 
the Board for the cooperation that each member has given to me 
during this, my first year as Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission. The chairman has given graciously of his time in the 
interest of this work. Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director 
of the Association of American Colleges, has cooperated in every 
possible way and assisted in many of the projects undertaken 
by the Commission. My sincere thanks to each and to the many 
eollege and university executives who have given their time in 
the various projects that have been a part of this year’s pro- 
gram of the Commission on Christian Higher Education. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES 


MARK H, INGRAHAM 


DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DURING this year your committee has been carrying out the 
program outlined in last year’s report. Years ago, Mr. 

Robbins made a fundamental study of the details of various col- 
lege retirement systems. Recently, Mr. Greenough brought this 
study up to date. However, no careful study of the results of 
these plans has been made. As a prelude to a possible joint 
formulation of policy concerning college retirement procedures 
your Association and the American Association of University 
Professors have undertaken such a study under the direction of 
Mr. Robbins. The opinions of administrative officers, of retired 
and active staff members and of A.A.U.P. chapters have been 
sought on such topics as retirement age, adequacy of current 
plans, disability provisions, amounts of contributions by indi- 
viduals and institutions, forfeiture clauses, adjustment of bene- 
fits to economic conditions, group life insurance and the possible 
extensions to colleges of the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

As with all gathering of opinions the process is slow and fre- 
quently tedious. However, typical points of view have now been 
presented to and analyzed by Mr. Robbins. The stage has been 
reached for intensive study by the joint committee of the Asso- 
ciation and the A.A.U.P. of the policies involved. 

It should be expected that a much larger and more detailed 
report will be presented next year. 

For the information of the Association the committee quotes 
from a letter from your Executive Director, Dr. Snavely : 


Before Congress adjourned last spring the House passed 
a bill urging the extension of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude faculty and staff members of colleges and universities, 
but there was not sufficient time for consideration of the bill 
by the Senate. I worked closely with the sub-committee of 
the House, promoting and pushing this bill. 

Presumably, a similar bill will be presented early to the 
next Congress. 
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The committee therefore recommends that the Association 
reaffirm its stand that the Old Age and Survivors provisions of 
the Social Security Act should be extended without delay to 
cover employment by colleges and universities, with proper pro- 
tection of their tax exempt status. 

The Committee believes that the Board of Directors should 
take steps to present vigorously this point of view to the appro- 
priate legislative groups. 























REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


DigEcToR, SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


At THE time of the Association’s meeting in Cincinnati in 

January 1948 the Mundt Bill was before the Senate. The 
Bill, as passed by the House, provided for the organization 
and administration of the Government’s information program 
and its educational and cultural program abroad within one 
office and under the direction of one man in the Department of 
State. After discussing the matter the Association in plenary 
session unanimously passed a resolution calling for the divorce- 
ment in the Bill of information services from educational and 
cultural activities, and providing for their separate organiza- 
tion and administration within the Department of State. Mr. 
Snavely presented this resolution to Senator Smith of New 
Jersey who already had arranged to amend the Bill along these 
lines. His amendments carried in the Senate, were accepted 
by the House and thus became part of the Law. Following 
the signing of the Bill by the President, the Department of 
State appointed Mr. George Allen as Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of public affairs. Mr. Allen has liquidated the 
old Office of Public Information which combined information 
and cultural activities, and in its place has set up two offices,— 
one for informational services abroad, the other covering edu- 
cational exchange activities. For each office, in fulfilment of 
the Smith-Mundt Act, an advisory commission of five individuals 
has been established. The operation of the Fulbright Bill with its 
advisory group of ten persons is carried on within the Office of 
Educational Exchange. In addition to the three functions, Mr. 
Allen also is responsible for the UNESCO Relations Staff which 
acts as secretariat for the National UNESCO Commission of 
one hundred citizens. 

Thus Mr. Allen has the task of coordinating the recommenda- 
tions and activities of four distinct advisory groups, a task 
for which he is eminently fitted. The only point advocated by 
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our Association which was not realized was the combining of 
all these functions under one Assistant Secretary, whereas the 
Association had asked for two Assistant Secretaries, one for 
educational and cultural matters, the other to supervise infor- 
mation activities. 

The Commission on International Cultural Relations, in its 
meeting on Monday afternoon, January 10, 1949, recommended 
that the Association cooperate with the American Council on 
Education and other higher education groups in sponsoring a 
conference to be held in June, 1949, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the role of higher education in international affairs. It is 
hoped that the conference may produce a report which will be 
of maximum help to college and university administrators by 
informing them of the most successful developments in education 
for international understanding and the organization of the 
individual institution for effective cooperation in international 
affairs. The full cooperation of Federal agencies including the 
Department of State is assured. The Commission is pleased 
to note that the Association’s Board of Directors has approved 
of its recommendation, also of the Commission’s suggestion 
that the proposals emanating from the June Conference be 
thoroughly discussed during the next Annual Meeting of the 
Association. 














REPORT OF COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


GORDON KEITH CHALMERS 


PRESIDENT, KENYON COLLEGE 


RECEN T years have vastly increased the opportunity of young 
Americans to pursue education from school to university. 


There are more schools, colleges and universities; they are larger 
than before. That growth is important to American democ- 
racy, and we are proud of it. But pride must not blind us to 
the deficiencies inherent in that expansion. Neither secondary 
nor higher education is as good as it should and could be. The 
shortcomings are partly due to lack of money. But they are 
due also to low standards and to uncertain or mistaken aims. 

The United States is once more able to expand educational 
opportunities, and we view that condition with satisfaction. 
Your Commission particularly welcomes the proposals to extend 
facilities for secondary and higher education to minority groups 
for whom there is clearly insufficient provision. We need more, 
or enlarged, professional and pre-professional schools for 
Negroes, as well as an improvement of the existing institutions. 
The recommendations of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education that such facilities be provided for Negroes and other 
minority groups is especially welcome to your Commission. 

Your Commission also applauds the proposal of federal scholar- 
ships for highly qualified young men and women. No educator 
can deny our great need for educated and committed leadership. 
None can deny the necessity for giving to American youth who 
want and need it, regardless of their color, race, creed or fortune, 
an opportunity for the kind, amount and quality of education 
that can make their lives more meaningful and can give to the 
country the enlightened and participating citizenry so essential 
to the continued strength and growth of democracy. The col- 
leges of the Association have been committed to such beliefs 
throughout their history. 

Your Commission believes, however, that though the social 
goals of the President’s Commission are praiseworthy, some of 
the methods by which the Report proposes to achieve them are 
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open to serious question. Apart from the suggested national 
scholarships for deserving students who really need them, the 
Report seems to us to be making proposals which, far from giv- 
ing American youth the powers and insights so much needed, 
may actually, and in the name of higher education, cheat our 
youth of the very things the President’s Commission and this 
Association desire for them. 

It is a commonplace to say of the recent vast expansion of the 
high schools that it has changed their character. School teachers 
who have long been doing admirable work have many times 
pointed out that for too many students the high school is a place 
where they are simply kept occupied. Few high schools in the 
United States are wholly free from this anti-educational effect of 
their growth. The ambitious expansion of higher education now 
proposed by the President’s Commission would have similar 
effects upon colleges and universities. The higher educational 
establishment of the United States is not now able to point with 
pride to the performance of the lowest fifth of its students. The 
danger is manifest that we shall raise the quantity of students at 
the expense of the quality of their instruction and performance. 

We already have in our colleges too many students of small 
aptitude or interest. Preparation for college is so poor that 
most colleges conduct ‘‘remedial’’ courses in such basic disci- 
plines as reading and writing. Much of what is now freshman 
work should have been accomplished’ in the secondary school. 
Merely to increase the numbers of students who receive such an 
education seems to us not only insufficient but dangerous. If, on 
the other hand, school standards and college entrance standards 
are raised, and if federal scholarships are made available to 
needy students of proven competence, two results may be ex- 
pected: (1) those college and university students who would 
profit least will be replaced by those who would profit more; and 
(2) fewer able young people will waste their time on sub- 
standard tasks. 

It is clear to your Commission that greater expenditure of 
local, state and federal funds is needed for secondary education. 
It is equally clear to your Commission that no expenditure will 
be genuinely valuable that does not encourage a rise in stand- 
ards. Although, therefore, we applaud the proposal before 
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Congress that the Treasury assist elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in the poorer states, we assert our conviction that the 
quality of American education needs at least as much attention 
as the quantity. 

The President’s Commission calls into question the colleges’ 
demand for intellectual interests and verbal skills. That is an 
alarming feature of the report. The President’s Commission 
declares the existence of other—and, it implies, equally valuable 
—skills and interests. Their existence we do not deny, nor their 
value. But they are not, in our opinion, the objects of higher 
education peculiar to universities and colleges. To distrust or 
to belittle the power of reason or the tools by which reason im- 
proves itself is to undermine the entire educational effort. All 
the achievements of civilization are made possible by communi- 
cation of the kind peculiar to universities. Our own democracy 
depends upon the power of our people to read, write and think: 
effectively. 

The central task of the university is to develop in the student 
the power to think and to judge; its most universally useful 
tools are letters and numbers. If colleges can do other things 
besides teach effective thinking, effective thinking is nevertheless 
their main endeavor. It is their special concern to direct such 
thinking to the studies that have proved truly useful to men in 
thought and action—such studies as science, history, philosophy, 
literature, religion, government. We, of course, know very well 
that education is not complete when such subjects are merely 
“‘known’’. The powers of reason must be wedded to feeling, 
belief and to conduct. 

For the object of the college is not merely to store minds but 
to transform them. It deals simultaneously with both student 
and subject. The subject must be important to human destiny ; 
it must be taught and learned in a way that engages the student’s 
feelings, commits him to seek the truth and'to act upon it. Re- 
ligion and other ways of determining values and giving one’s 
allegiance to values are, therefore, an essential part of a liberal ' 
education. 

Educational standards are of first importance to democracy, 
for citizenship depends as well upon the hard intellectual task of 
understanding human experience as upon the ability and will 
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to take part in the community. Federal scholarships should, 
therefore, be available only to those who meet firm personal and 
intellectual standards. Like all opportunities for higher educa- 
tion, they should be earned by the beneficiary ; should not be re- 
garded as a natural right. 

Finally, programs of federal aid to higher education, if not 
rigorously analyzed, can cheat the young people who expect from 
them an opportunity to seek a really good education. They will 
also be a waste of money and energy all around, for some of 
the proposals are in danger of merely perpetuating and extend- 
ing, at great expense, the acknowledged weaknesses of the pres- 
ent system. 

Your Commission therefore moves the adoption, by the Asso- 
ciation, of the following three statements: 


1. The Association approves the proposal of the President’s 
Commission that federal scholarships and fellowships be estab- 
lished, provided that educational standards be maintained. 


2. The Association sees in the proposal of the President’s 
Commission for a sudden rise in the number of college and uni- 
versity students a great danger that we shall multiply our edu- 
cational performance at its lowest level. The Association ad- 
vises the competent officers of the federal government to give 
serious thought to this danger. 


3. The colleges of liberal arts, private and public, have served 
the American democratic tradition from the beginning. To their 
alumni, among others, we owe the formation and victorious es- 
tablishment of our basic beliefs as a nation. Their service con- 
tinues unabated. The Association of American Colleges, there- 
fore, deplores the implication in the Report of the President’s 
Commission that liberal education is aristocratic and hence that 
the liberal arts colleges are unable to assume the principal task 
of higher education in a democratic society. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON MINORITY GROUPS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


GEORGE WILLIAM McCLELLAND 


CHAIRMAN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


T WILL be recalled that at the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion one year ago consideration was given to the report of a 
special committee on Minority Groups in the Colleges. This 
report which had been prepared most carefully and presented 
‘with earnestness and eloquence by the chairman, Chancellor 
Tolley, was discussed extensively and although it was not adopted 
in its entirety the following actions were taken by the Association : 


1. Authorization was given for the appointment of a national 
Commission on Minority Groups in Higher Education ‘‘to which 
instances of discriminatory policies can be referred, and which has 
authority to investigate and establish the facts as accurately as 
possible. ’’ 

2. By a vote of 220 to 91 a motion was adopted providing 
“that the Association of American Colleges recommend and work 
toward the repeal >f all legislation restricting the right of any 
institution to admit qualified students without regard to race, 
color, or creed.’’ 

3. By a vote of 261 in favor.and only 40 opposed, a recom- 
mendation was adopted providing ‘‘that the problem of discrimi- 
nation in admission policies should be solved by education and 
voluntary action and not by coercive legislation.’’ 

The Commission has, appropriately, wide geographical repre- 
sentation and it was not until late autumn that a majority of its 
members could be brought together. At that time, there was con- 
siderable discussion as to the responsibilities that had been com- 
mitted to its members by the Association and as to the opportuni- 
ties the Commission had (in the language of the report) ‘‘to 
formulate concrete and positive suggestions which in the long run 
should help to ameliorate the situation under consideration.’’ 
The phrase ‘‘instances of discriminatory policies’? which the Com- 
mission had been given authority to investigate and report upon 

is admittedly susceptible of rather broad implications, although 
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the context and the references to the alternative of contemplated 
legislation seemed to indicate that what was primarily in the 
minds of those who voted for the resolution was racial or re- 
ligious discrimination in the admission of students. 

It seemed to the members of the Commission who were in at- 
tendance at this first meeting that before adopting plans and 
procedures for meeting its long-range responsibilities they would 
like additional information. A questionnaire was therefore 
drawn up and mailed to the colleges and universities on the 
membership list. We regretted the fact that it seemed necessary 
to call for the answers to these questions quickly, and in the light 
of subsequent consideration I can say frankly for my associates 
that we also regret that the questionnaire was not more compre- 
hensive and in better balance. The omission of questions relating 
directly to policies being followed in the admission of students 
through a selective process and of questions about the representa- 
tion of various groups in the student body, not only deprived the 
Commission of information that if given freely would have been 
helpful, but it may also have created the impression that the Com- 
mission was neglecting the principal purpose for which it came 
into’ being. 

Because so many of you were extremely cooperative in replying 
promptly and in expressing opinions and convictions (sometimes 
in most positive terms), the Commission wishes to give you a 
general impression of the results of this inquiry, without, I hope, 
wearying you with too much detail. 

Replies have come in from 324 of the 633 membership institu- 
tions that are listed in the Bulletin. As might be expected, they 
eame from all sections of the country and from colleges and 
universities of different types. It is significant, however, that the 
liberal arts colleges, both the church-related colleges and others, 
are much better represented in the returns than the universities. 
We have relatively few answers from the large independent 
eastern institutions that have had very serious problems of selec- 
tive admission during the last few years, from those in the South, 
or from the state universities throughout the country. These 
universities are, of course, complex in their organization and may 
have had more difficulty in getting the information together 
within the time limit that was set. Our concern is only with their 
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undergraduate colléges, but in view of their large aggregate 
enrolment we cannot be sure that without their contributions we 
have a representative picture or a true cross-section of opinion. 
Even subject to this reservation, however, we have acquired in- 
formation that seems to us of real significance. 

Of most vital and immediate importance to the Commission in 
estimating its possible service to the Association and in beginning 
to formulate its program were the questions that appeared at the 
very end of the questionnaire. You may be right if you surmise 
that it was feared that inasmuch as they had reference to staff 
and expenses, a place earlier on the list of questions might have 
deterred some presidents from proceeding further. These ques- 
tions were: Do you approve the establishment of a continuing 
organization with an executive secretary? Would you cooperate 
with it? Would you support it by a voluntary annual contribu- 
tion? 

These were the questions that evoked the most extensive and 
positive comments. In general, these comments represent nega- 
tive votes, for the colleges that were favorably disposed so in- 
dicated by merely using the check-mark. Of the 269 colleges that 
made definite comments, 140—more than one-half—are opposed 
to ‘‘the establishment of a continuing organization with an ex- 
ecutive secretary,’’ and only 125 favor the suggestion. Inasmuch 
as the Commission was authorized only a year ago it is safe to 
assume that the registered objection of the majority is to a paid 
staff officer, an impression that is supported by the explanatory 
comments. Many colleges are doubtful and would like to know 
more definitely what the Commission proposes to do. Some com- 
ments imply that much depends upon whether the Commission is 
to serve as a pressure group or merely to seek to iron out difficul- 
ties and make recommendations from time to time. 

As to cooperating with a Commission with a paid secretary if 
it is set up, 195 have agreed to do so but 25 replied in the negative. 
Others evaded the question. 

In the matter of making a voluntary contribution toward the 
expenses of a continuing commission with a paid secretary there 
were 99 presidents who stated that they either were not in favor 
or felt it impossible to afford this additional expense; 96 ex- 
Pressed willingness to do so if possible, some adding that it was 
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impossible for the president to make a definite commitment. 
There was considerable sentiment for having the Commission 
operate within the framework of the Association, its expenses 
being authorized within the budget and eovered by the annual 
membership dues. 

After examining these figures and the opinions expressed, the 
Commission in its meeting yesterday afternoon reached these 
decisions : 


1. That the replies to the questionnaire had given a further 
mandate for the Commission to consider as its primary responsi- 
bility, at least for the present, matters of admission that led to its 
establishment ; to look into cases of alleged discriminatory policies 
and establish the facts as accurately as possible and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Association. 


2. That its activities ought not to be financed by voluntary 
contributions from a limited number of the membership colleges 
but that it should plan to operate within the scope of expenditures 
authorized by the Directors. This decision was reached with the 
understanding that if as its program developed with the approval 
of the Association additional funds should become necessary, 
thought would then be given to means of procuring this additional 
revenue. 


It was not surprising to learn that all but 21 of the reporting 
colleges believed in education rather than legislation as the 
desirable means of making progress against discrimination, and 
232 presidents indicated their willingness to support efforts to 
repeal existing legislation that restricts the right of an institution 
to admit students without regard to race, color or creed. 

The information furnished about the representation of various 
groups in faculties is interesting but tabulations must, of course, 
be interpreted in the light of the different types of college repre- 
sented in the membership of the Association. Some 38 indicated 
the presence among their teachers of representatives of all five 
groups—Negroes, Jews, Protestants, Catholics, Orientals. The 
largest number, 80 colleges, included Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics within their faculties; there were 60 with Protestants 
only, 48 with Protestants and Catholics only, and 42 with a repre 
sentation of all except Negroes. It is significant that of the many 
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Catholic colleges from which we heard, only three have limited 
their instructional staffs to those of Catholic faith. 

As was indicated in the Presidential address last evening the 
relation of the policies of national fraternities to the general 
question of discrimination in higher education has come very 
actively under discussion. To elicit the opinion of the college 
presidents the questionnaire brought to their attention the fact 
that some national fraternities and sororities have policies or 
clauses in their constitutions or by-laws which limit on the basis of 
race, color or creed the right of their chapters to select their own 
members. Three questions were then asked: Do you believe that 
each fraternity chapter ought to be free to select its own members 
without such restriction? If so, have you taken any steps to 
secure this freedom for the national fraternities existing on your 
campus? If the reply is affirmative, what steps have been taken? 
If nothing has been done, do you propose to take such steps in the 
near future? 

Of the institutions that sent in replies, 135 report that they 
have neither fraternities nor sororities and therefore this particu- 
lar problem is one that they do not have. As might be expected, 
they are largely agreed that if fraternities were in the picture they 
should want the local chapters to have freedom of selection. Of 
the colleges with fraternities 115 are in favor of leaving the matter 
to the chapters and 26 are not. It is interesting to note, however, 
that of the 115 only 24 reports indicate that they are taking any 
steps in the matter, even to the extent of discussing it; and only 
1] express the opinion that they will probably do something about 
it in the future. This is a matter again in which information from 
more universities would be valuable. Some of them have very 
large numbers of fraternity chapters at the very heart of the 
social life of the campus with strong support from students, 
alumni and trustees. 

In order to get additional information about the situation 
directly from the source, one of the members of the Commission 
was authorized to question the national fraternity organizations. 
A questionnaire was sent to 66 men’s social fraternities of which 
43 have replied and 23 have not yet done so. Of those who gave 
answers, 21 have no such restrictions upon their chapters while 
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13 report restrictions; 8 will send the information later and one 
fraternity has thus far refused to supply it. That the discrimina- 
tion problem is already under discussion by the fraternities them- 
selves is indicated by the fact that two reported the removal 
of restrictions that used to exist; two have considered removing 
restrictions but have not yet taken action; and three others are 
‘now considering the question. 

It is quite impossible to arrange statistically the information 
submitted covering efforts being made on college campuses to 
eliminate discrimination. The general impression is encouraging. 
The colleges seem very conscious of the problem and conscientious 
about it. Some of the means employed are the formation of in- 
terracial groups, discussions in and outside the classrooms, chapel 
talks, emphasis upon Brotherhood Week programs, encourage- 
ment of greater participation in undergraduate activities by those 
belonging to the so-called minority groups. Warnings were ex- 
pressed, however, that such progress is a matter of evolution and 
that more harm than good can be done by attempts to force issues 
too rapidly. 

This is intended as a progress report from the Commission that 
perhaps may seem too factual and lacking in definitely construc- 
tive recommendations. It represents steps in the Commission’s 
attempts to formulate a wise program for which there has not yet 
been much time. It accepts with conviction and reaffirms the 
principles involved in the report of the Committee at last year’s 
meeting and the resolutions which the Association adopted. It 
believes in an active program with a two-fold objective: ‘‘to 
broaden educational opportunity to qualified youth regardless of 
race, religion, or national origin; and to secure for the individual 
college the right (where it does not now exist) to take any quali- 
fied student it desires to admit.’’ It realizes that progress in some 
of these respects will be gradual but believes that it should un- 
questionably be steady. At the present time the Commission is, 
in the picturesque phrase used by one of its members, ‘‘ unendowed 
but resolute.’’ It will, as an immediate step, focus its attention 
upon problems of admission. Any case that seems to be an in- 
stance of discrimination, if reported to the Executive Director 
of the Association, will be referred to the Commission for in- 
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vestigation. And now that the Commission has begun to function 
it will doubtless bring to the Association well-considered and 
constructive recommendations looking towards the eventual 
disappearance of the minorities problem in American higher 
education. 








REPORT OF COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE Commission on Public Relations proposes to this thirty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges 

affirmation of what we believe to be sound principles in several 

important areas of higher education. ; 


Social Security. Asa matter both of equity and of good public 
relations, we favor extension by Congress of the Federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance System to the entire staff of col- 
leges and universities. 

Selective Service and Assignment. Without going into dis- 
cussion or debate regarding Selective Service or any other form 
of military service which Congress may establish, we hold that 
assignment and not deferment should be made the fundamental 
procedure for aH qualified youths, including those who attend 
college ; and that objective, nation-wide tests should be the basis 
of such assignment,—and of deferment, if deferment is retained. 


Size and Quality. While agreeing heartily that each college 
and university should strive to fulfill the demands for admission 
made upon it, we would, at the risk of triteness, emphasize that 
quality of instruction and not size of enrolment should be its 
guiding principle and, likewise, the gauge of the accomplishment 
of the institution. In an era which tends to magnify bigness 
as the badge of importance, we stress good work as the valid 
criterion of educational service to the student and to the nation. 


Public Relations. As to the deeper meaning of the term pub- 
lic relations, we reiterate the conclusions expressed at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting a year ago that the public relations of a college 
or university transcend publicity, desirable as publicity is, and 
signify the friendliness practiced by all within the institution 
toward the community in respect to information, guidance and 
cooperation. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


WILLIAM W. WHITEHOUSE 
PRESIDENT, ALBION COLLEGE 


S YOUR Commission studies the area of teacher education 
the greater is its consciousness of the growing importance of 
this field of educational activity. Furthermore, it is increasingly 
aware that only minor attention has been given to this phase of 
liberal arts education. This appears to be true both on the under- 
graduate and graduate level. There is no better way of convey- 
ing the traditions and principles of a liberal education than 
through the medium of better trained and culturally aware 
teachers. Without indulging in any unctious platitudes we feel 
confident in asserting that the levels of citizenship, understand- 
ing and culture will be determined considerably by the type of 
teachers our colleges train. 

Acting on this fundamental conviction the Commission is en- 
gaged in the task of aiding our liberal arts colleges not only to 
become more aware of this strategic area of function but to pro- 
mote its implementation. To further this objective the Com- 
mission this last year centered its attention on two principal 
projects: (1) The formulating and distributing of an enquiry 
to the 633 institutions of the Association to secure direct infor- 
mation about the status and trends of teacher education, and 
(2) a conference meeting of representatives with the Association 
of American Universities at its annual convention. 

Regarding the questionnaire we desire to express our appre- 
ciation for the cooperation of the member institutions. It was 
an extensive document but we have to remember that it repre- 
sents the first major effort to discover the facts and opinions re- 
garding the education of teachers in the liberal arts colleges, as 
far as this Association is concerned. 

Mr. Van Cleve Morris, a graduate of Oberlin and now a grad- 
uate student at Teachers College, Columbia University, has made 
4 real contribution in carrying the major responsibility of this 
task. Later, a comprehensive report will be given of the find- 
ings of this study. Some salient points, however, appear evident 
at this stage of the investigation. 
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It is felt that the liberal arts college has a social responsibility 
to educate teachers for our secondary schools. There is definite 
consensus that the colleges of liberal arts can effectively do the 
job of training teachers without sacrificing any of the funda- 
mental principles of a liberal arts education. 

The opinion seems current and growing that the training of 
teachers should be a responsibility of the entire faculty and not 
only of the Education Department. 

The colleges expressed their feeling that we should be more 
systematic in policies of recruitment and selection procedures. 

It was also felt that state councils on teacher education should 
be fostered. The liberal arts program of teacher education 
could thus gain insights into the programs of other teacher- 
training colleges and express its own standards, also. 

There seems to be considerable disposition to expand the pro- 
portions of the curriculum devoted to general education and to 
advanced subject matter and to diminish professional offerings 
and electives. 

In general, the non-education staff (those teaching subjects 
other than Education) are friendly to the idea of teacher educa- 
tion in the liberal arts college. When lack of cooperation does 
exist, it is usually due to pre-occupation with a faculty mem- 
ber’s own specific field. 

When the report is completed it will be possible to compare 
the findings with those in a similar study under the direction 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. This should have directive value. 

Acting upon the gracious invitation of Dean Payson Wild, 
President of the Association of American Universities, repre- 
sentatives of our Commission, together with a representative 
from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and the American Association of Junior Colleges met with 
the Deans of the graduate schools of the Association at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, October 29, 1948. 

The following expressions were made as representative of the 
needs as our Commission sees them: 


1. We share common problems in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. 
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2. As consumers of the products of the graduate schools we 
have a real stake in the preparation given to prospective 
teachers. Much good can accrue when we discuss to- 
gether these common problems. 


3. We are eager to improve both the content and quality of 
our preparation so that a degree will signify a well-pre- 
pared person. Many of our colleges are still far from 
measuring up to our opportunities for a more vivid and 
thorough education. Too often the freshman year is the 
most difficult, while the senior year lacks the challenge and 
growth that should be expected on this level. 

4. We are opposed to any encroachments of professionaliza- 
tion in curriculum. While firmly believing in our obliga- 
tion to prepare teachers for the nation’s schools, we should 
not in any way sacrifice the principles of a liberal arts 
education. We believe in the necessity for general educa- 
tion to make reachable a broad, liberal foundation, not 
stereotyped but flexible. In some respects this is a re- 
surgence rather than a discovery. Teachers must be 
‘broadly trained, not only perpendicularly but also hori- 
zontally. Education has been too compartmentalized to 
serve its broadening and liberating ends. 


5. We agree also that graduate training should prepare a 

, student to do some research. We believe there is no point 
. of conflict here; our emphasis on breadth would not de- 
tract from the training of the scholar. Rather, we be- 





1, lieve such training would be enhanced. 

.. 6. We sense the need for teachers coming to us who have had 

e some insights and experiences in teaching methodology, the 

a- understanding of the person, and some participation in 

h faculty programs. 

i- 7. New programs in many of our graduate schools, in cur- 
ricula, degrees, orientation helps, internal training, con- 

he ferences dealing with the improvement of instruction, to 
mention only a few, are all trends towards the fulfillment 

u- of this expectation. 


We desire to express our appreciation of the help extended by 
Executive Director Snavely. 
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The Commission is privileged to present the following recom- 
mendations : 
1. As soon as completed, a report of the current study on 





the education of secondary school teachers should be pub- 
lished by the Association. The member colleges of this 
Association are urged to use the report as a basis for re- 
examining their programs with a view to their improvement. 


. The Commission be authorized to continue to cooperate 
with such other agencies as the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
Association of American Universities, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education and the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges in joint efforts leading 
to definite action providing for the continuing improve- 
ment of the preparation of college teachers and their de- 
velopment in service. 

. The Liberal Arts Colleges have always been mindful of 
their responsibility to serve the needs of our society. 
Therefore the present and prospective critical shortage of 
elementary school teachers suggests the desirability of 
more member institutions than have already engaged in 
the preparation of such teachers considering the possibil- 
ity of their making a worthy contribution in this impor- 
tant field. The Commission proposes to give further 
study to the problem here suggested. 

















REPORT OF MEETING OF PRESIDENTS’ WIVES 


MURIEL HANDY BROWN 


WIFE OF PRESIDENT, DENISON UNIVERSITY 


HE initial meeting of the Presidents’ wives of the Associa- 

tion of American Colleges was called to order at 10; 30 A. M., 
Tuesday, January 11, 1949. The general topic was: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s Wife: Her Opportunities and Responsibilities.’’ 

Mrs. Bevis, the wife of President Howard L. Bevis of Ohio 
State, gave a very practical and helpful talk, with splendid ad- 
vice to wives new at the job. She reminded them that a presi- 
dent’s wife’s life is necessarily and essentially a very lonely one. 
It is a position in which the wife must be a person able to hold 
confidences. Her husband must be assured that she will not under 
any circumstances talk out of turn. Neither the president nor his 
wife can have intimate friends. She must guard her public 


- Telations, be tactful and diplomatic, be aware of what is going 


on on the campus and yet not take sides. She must give support 
to religious, social and general life of the college, but always as 
an amateur. The college pays for professional guidance in these 
fields. She must bring out the leadership among faculty wives 
and must not hold office herself. 

Mrs. Alvin C. Bro, wife of the President of Frances Shimer 
College, spoke next. Her talk had a delightful humor, and a 
light touch, which pleased all present. She listed the require- 
ments of a president’s wife; then, turning to the more serious 
side, she said that a wife’s understanding of the local situation 
and being a part of it but with no official academic status, were 
essential to the job; wives can often be of great help in assisting 
students to understand themselves. She stressed that back of 
many students’ problems are broken homes and lack of personal 
security ; and yet often these same problems stem back to a lack 
of religious faith on the part of the student himself. If we can 
help a student to find a faith and a trust in God, we will have 
set his feet on a path he can walk for himself. 

At this point in the session, each woman was asked to rise and 
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give her name, her college, and its location. One hundred and 
twenty-five women responded. 

Mrs. William E. Stevenson, wife of the President of Oberlin 
College, discussed a president’s wife’s responsibility in the com- 
munity. She reminded us that it is her job to develop happy, 
healthy and enlightened community relations and to be a leader 
in interesting people to work as volunteers in the various civic 
organizations of the community. She stressed the importance of 
human relations, emphasizing that only by improving these can 
we work toward a better world community. 

At the close of the meeting, the group unanimously voted to 
ask that a similar meeting be arranged for next year. They 
would like it on the correspondingly same day, that is, the middle 
day of the meetings, and at 9:30 in the morning. It was also 
recommended that there be time for general discussion at this 
meeting. 

Another suggestion made was that there be one topic in the 
morning, with possibly one speaker, to be followed by an hour of 
discussion, that there be one speaker in the afternoon and follow- 
‘ing her address, the group separate into two divisions for dis- 
cussion, dividing according to large and small colleges. At the 
same time, there were some who questioned the wisdom of this, 
because of the numerous problems which all of the wives do 
have in common, and the feeling that they could profit by the 
larger general discussion. 

There was a request for a stenographie report of the 1950 
meeting and some of the topics suggested for that meeting were: 

What do you-do for your faculty? 

What do you do for your students? 

What do you do for your trustees? 

What help in entertaining do you receive from the trustees? 

To what extent should the home be the official hotel of the 
college ? 














REPORT OF AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
ACADEMIC DEANS 


THE fifth annual meeting of the American Conference of Aca- 

demic Deans, affiliated with the Association of American Col- 
leges, was held at the Commodore, New York, January 10, 1949. 

At the morning session, Professor Jacques Barzun of Colum- 
bia University, Professor A. B. Garrett of.Ohio State University 
and President Detlev W. Bronk of the Johns, Hopkins Univer- 
sity spoke on the topic, ‘‘The Character of the Natural Science 
Course in the Liberal Arts Curriculum.’’ . 

The afternoon session centered around The UNESCO Pre- 
paratory Conference of Representatives of Universities which 
was held in Utrecht, Netherlands, during the summer of 1948, 
with reports made by Dean Marten ten Hoor of University of 
Alabama and Dean T. R. McConnell of University of Minnesota. 

The following officers were elected for 1949: 


Chairman: Dean Henning Larsen, University of Illinois 

Vice Chairman: Dean Samuel T. Arnold, Brown University 

Secretary : Dean Mary P. Smith, Hollins College 

Treasurer: Dean W. E. O’Donnell, College of St. Thomas 
and on the executive committee: Dean Logan Wilson* of New- 
eomb College, Dean S. J. Wright of Hampton Institute, Dean 
Frank R. Kille of Carleton College, Dean O. Meredith Wilson 
of University of Utah and, ex officio as immediate past chairman, 
Dean Marten ten Hoor of University of Alabama. 


* Also Editor of Proceedings. 
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Minutes of the 35th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American’ Colleges 


JANUARY 10-12, 1949 
HOTEL COMMODORE 
NEW YORK CITY 


First Session 


HE thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association of American 

Colleges was called to order at 8 P.M., January 10, 1949, by 
the President, Kenneth I. Brown, president of Denison University. 
Prayer was offered by President Robert J. Slavin, Providence 
College. 

President Brown announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 































Committee on Nominations 


President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College, Chair- 
man 

Dean Harry Carman, Columbia College 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President G. Herbert Smith, Williamette University 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 


Committee on Resolutions 


President Byron S. Hollinshead, Coe College, Chairman 
President A. W. Dent, Dillard University 

President Paul H. Fall, Hiram College 

Sister Mary Dolores, President, Good Counsel College 
President D. M. Nelson, Mississippi College 

The theme of the program for the Annual Meeting was 

‘‘The Colleges for World Service.’’ 

Dean Hugh S. Taylor of the Graduate School, Princeton 
University, delivered an address on ‘‘Science, Education and 
Human Values.’’ President Brown gave the annual presidential 
address which he entitled ‘‘ American Education and a Mirror.” 


Nore: The Addresses and Commission Reports are to be found in this 
issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Second Session 


The Tuesday morning session was opened at 9:30 A.M. by 
President Brown. The first order of business was the annual 
report by Treasurer LeRoy E. Kimball. He submitted the audi- 
tor’s statement for the financial operations for the past year, 
calling attention to the fact that all of the 633 member colleges 
had paid membership fees promptly and in full. He presented 
with detailed explanations the proposed budget for 1949. On 
motion, the report was approved and the budget adopted. 

The Executive Director read his annual report which included 
pertinent observations and details of the year’s work. He read 
the report of the Board of Directors. On motion, both reports 
were received and the recommendations included in the Board’s 
report were approved. Both reports are published on preceding 
pages. 

President Brown presented new member presidents who were 
present, some forty in number. 

Chairman W. W. Whitehouse, President of Albion College, 
gave a report for the Commission on Teacher Education. 

Chairman George Wm. McClelland, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented a summary of the work of the Committee on 
Minority Groups in Higher Education. y 

Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), gave an address on ‘‘How Can Ameri- 
ean Business Help American Education.’’ 

‘*Touching Corporations’’ was the title of an address by Laird 
Bell, Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chicago and Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Carleton 
College, also member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College. 

Following these stimulating addresses a discussion ensued, 
participated in by both speakers and President Jones of Earlham 
College, President Welch of Alma College, President Brown of 
Denison University and President Cluverius of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 

_ Chancellor R. G. Gustavson of the University of Nebraska 
spoke.on the confusion prevailing now in the area of ‘‘accredit- 
ment of colleges and universities.’’ 
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On motion of President Bail of the University of Omaha, 
seconded by President: Diehl of Southwestern and President 
Turner of Hillsdale College, it was voted: 


That the Association appoint two members to the pro- 
posed ‘‘National Committee of Ten on Accreditment’’: the 
other eight members of this national committee are to com- 
prise two members each from the following Associations,— 
Association of American Universities, Association of Urban 
Universities, Association of Land-Grant Colleges, National 
Association of State Universities. 

(At a meeting of the Board of Directors on January 12, 
President Cloyd H. Marvin of George Washington Univer- 
sity and Executive Director Guy E. Snavely were appointed 
to represent the Association of American Colleges on this 
Committee of Ten on Accreditment. ) 


The report of the Commission on Public Relations was made 
by its Chairman, President Raymond Walters of the University 
of Cincinnati. On motion, after discussion by the Reverend 
Edward B. Rooney of the Jesuit Educational Association and 
President Singleton of Mary Hardin-Baylor College, approval 
was voted to the recommendations in the report except for the 
first section which will receive further consideration in another 
commission report. 

Chairman Ben Cherrington of the Commission on International 
Cultural Relations gave the report for that Commission. 

Chairman Horton of the Nominating Committee presented 
the proposed list of officers and commission members for the 
year 1949. On motion, the officers and commission members, 
whose names are printed in the front pages of this issue of the 
BULLETIN, were elected. 

After brief announcements the morning session adjourned 
for luncheon about 12:30 P.M. 


Third Session 


The delegates were called to order at 2:30 P.M. by President 
Brown. He presented Vice President Vincent J. Flynn of the 
Association as the presiding officer for the afternoon. 

James T. Harris, Jr., President of the United States National 
Student Association, spoke briefly on the aims and plans of his 
organization, 
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Most of the afternoon was devoted to the work of the year of 
the Commission on Christian Higher Education under the chair- 
manship of President A. R. Keppel of Catawba College. Devo- 
tions were led by President Russell D. Cole of Cornell College 
(Iowa). After the report of the Chairman the report of the 
Executive Secretary, Robert N. DuBose, was presented. 

The following Committee Reports were made,—on conferences 
and programs by Chairman Hunter B. Blakely, President of 
Queens College; on publications by Vincent J. Flynn, President 
of College of St. Thomas; on research by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
President of Mount Mary College. 

A report on The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education was made by Byron S. Hollinshead, President 
of Coe College, which Chairman Keppel indicated was not a 
report of the Association of American Colleges nor of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education but was on the program 
at the request of the regional conference held at Omaha. 

At 4 P.M. an address on ‘‘Citizenship’’ was delivered by 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey. 

The report for the Commission on Arts was made by its Chair- 
man, Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Then followed the report of the Committee on Insurance and 
Annuities by its Chairman, Dean Mark H. Ingraham of the 
University of Wisconsin. On motion of President Everett of 
Trinity University, approval was given to the recommendations 
in the report, which recommendations cover also Item 1 of the 
Commission on Public Relations, action on which had been de- 
ferred at the morning session. 


Fourth Session 


The Annual Dinner was held at 7 P.M. with President Brown 
as toastmaster. A program of interesting music was presented 
by Samuel Dushkin, a well-known violinist, who has been repre- 
senting the Association Arts Program for the past few years. 

President Harold E. Stassen of the University of Pennsylvania 
spoke on ‘‘The Citizenship Obligation of the American College 
Graduate.’’ 


“Significant Developments in the United Nations’’ was the title 
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of an address by Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State 
and United States Delegate, General Assembly of the United 
Nations. ' 

Fifth Session 


The Wednesday morning session was opened at 9: 30 A.M. by 
President Brown. 

Dr. Harold E. Snyder, Director, Advisory Committee on Cul- 
tural and Educational Relations with the Occupied Countries, 
spoke on ‘‘ Cultural and Educational Relations with the Occupied 
Countries. ’’ 

This was followed by an address given by Eric T. Clarke, Chief, 
Cultural Affairs Branch, Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many, on ‘‘ The Colleges and the Military Government’s Program 
for Cultural Exchange.’’ Dr. Clarke was accorded an enthu- 
siastic welcome by those present, particularly because of his 
service as organizer and first director of the Arts Program. In 
the discussion that followed the reading of these two papers, the 
following spoke: President Singleton of Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College, Colonel L. P. Irwin of the U. S. War Department, 
Director Ben Cherrington of the University of Denver and Pro- 
fessor Edward Davidson of Washington and Jefferson College. 

Chairman Gordon K. Chalmers of the Commission on Liberal 
Education gave his report. 

On motion of Dean McConnell of the University of Minnesota 
it was voted to lay on the table, pending further study and dis- 
cussion, the recommendations contained in the report. 

An appeal was made from the ruling of the chair that there 
be given no further consideration of the report. After discussion 
by President Turck of Macalester College, President Wriston 
of Brown University, President Tulloss of Wittenberg College 
and Dean McConnell of the University of Minnesota, the appeal 
was carried. 

On motion, Items 2 and 3 were carried after considerable 
enthusiastic discussion, participated in by President Chalmers, 
President Fuller of Bard College, Dean Wright of Hampton 
Institute, Dean McConnell of the University of Minnesota, 
President Fitzpatrick of Mount Mary College, Dean Ingraham 
of the University of Wisconsin, President Wildman of DePauw 
University, President French of Hastings College, President 
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Davis of Howard College, Dean Doyle of George Washington 
University and Executive Director Rooney of the Jesuit Edu- 
cational Association. 

On motion of Dean Ingraham, it was voted to lift recommend- 
ation 1 from the table. On motion of President Chalmers, 
seconded by Chancellor Burgstahler of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, it was voted to approve this recommendation. 

Before the vote was taken there was discussion by President 
Bond of Lincoln University, President Tulloss of Wittenberg 
College, President Parker of Hanover College, President Nelson 
of Carthage College, and President Mays of Morehouse College. 

Dean McConnell than moved that the passage of the three 
recommendations did not include endorsement of the preamble 
of the report of the Commission and that further consideration 
be given before such adoption. This motion was seconded by 
President Marble of Wilmington College. President Wriston of 
Brown University moved that the whole report be received and 
filed which action was voted affirmatively. 

President George F. Zook of the American Council on Edu- 
cation gave an address on the foundation of an International 
University Association. 

The following brief report was received from Chairman John 
W. Nason of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure: 


No important issues of policy were presented to the Com- 
mission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, and 
as a result the Commission held no meetings during the past 
year. Specific violations of academic freedom and academic 
tenure have occurred in certain institutions, but these have 
been dealt with or are being dealt with by the agencies pri- 
marily concerned to investigate and to rectify specific in- 
justices. 

A brief statement on behalf of the World Student Service Fund 
and its work concerning students among displaced persons was 
made by Ruth Prager. 

Chairman Byron S. Hollinshead of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions made the following recommendations which were approved : 


I 


Since the separate commissions have presented resolutions 
which have been acted on by the Association and as these 
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are now matters of record, your Resolutions Committee 
is not here repeating these resolutions except to call attention 
to their separate existence. 


II 


Resolved: that the Association express its appreciation to 
the Hotel Commodore and the New York Convention Bureau 
for excellent service and for the arrangement of trips to the 
United Nations Headquarters. 


III 


Resolved: that the delegates to the thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Association of American Colleges record their 
sincere appreciation of the effective leadership of President 
Kenneth I. Brown; that the Association express gratitude 
to all the officers, commissions, and speakers, particularly 
those speakers who came to us from outside the Association ; 
and that the Association is genuinely grateful for the de- 
voted and efficient services of Executive Director, Guy E. 
Snavely, and the members of his office staff. 





IV 


Resolved: that the Association reaffirms its position of two 
years ago that a national research foundation should include 
within its concern and jurisdiction research in the human- 
ities and social sciences and technology, and the Association 
directs its officers to present this point of view of the Asso- 
ciation to the appropriate governmental agencies dealing 
with legislation on this subject. 





Sizth Session 


The final session of the meeting was held at luncheon, 12: 30 
P.M., Wednesday, January 12, 1949. 

The following former presidents of the Association were guests 
at the speaker’s table: 
President Harry M. Gage, Coe College (1923-24) 
President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College (1927-28) 
President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board (1928-29) 
President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

(1929-30) 
President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College (1936-37) 
President John L. Seaton, Albion College (1938-39) 
President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College (1940-41) 
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President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern (1942-43) 
Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University (1943-44) 
President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College (1946-47) 
President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College (1947-48) 
President Brown called upon Vice Chancellor LeRoy E. Kim- 
ball of New York University to present the speaker. He con- 


_ eluded his presentation with the following: 


‘‘Of all the Oxford colleges and halls, none has a garden more 
beautiful than that which belongs to what for more than five 
hundred years has been known as New College. Here one may 
walk ‘with even step and musing gait’ along paths bordered 
with iris and wallflower, tulip and carnation, or rest lying full- 
length on soft green turf under the cool shade of giant horse- 
chestnuts. Let him who is weary with the daily round of petty 
cares, or jaded with the dusty logic and philosophy of the 
schools, come here some evening, in the early summer, and as 
the shadows lengthen listen to the thrushes and blackbirds an- 
swering with careless hilarity the solemn cawing of the rooks 
and the mellow chimes of old bells. If peace does not steal into 
his soul here he may elsewhere search for it in vain.”’ 

Warden Smith of New College, Oxford University, gave an 
interesting address on ‘‘Some Problems of Cooperation between 
Universities in Different Countries.’’ 

President Brown read the following message from Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly, now living in retirement in Claremont, California, who 
was the first president of the Association and for nineteen years 
its Executive Officer : 


May I venture to offer my greetings and congratulations 
to you and all other members of the Association, as you come 
together for the thirty-fifth annual session. 

The individual colleges and the Association itself are now 
peeupying strategic positions in a dangerously confused 
wor 

More than a third of a century ago, the colleges of the 
United States were under fire from without. Many of them 
were weak in personal and material resources, doubtful and 
timid at heart, lacking definite objectives, limited by the 
comparatively ‘low horizons of tradition, section, control, 
jealousy and fear. The president of a great university had 
written to the president of another great university suggest- 
ing that they meet secretly in a third city to consider the 
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question of graduate work. They met at Springfield. Har- 
vard wished to ask a favor of Yale. The governor of a state, 
later to become nationally known in public life, called to his 
office in the State House, a group of denominational college 
presidents and offered—with the backing of the colleges— 
to hamstring the tax-supported institutions by severe cuts in 
their legislative appropriations. The presidents declined to 
accept the proposition. 

No less an educator than William Rainey Harper had 
frankly prophesied that very few of the small colleges could 
survive. He enumerated the several pressures upon them 
which they could not resist: from above, from below, from 
the right and the left. A superintendent of city schools 
called Harper’s ‘‘ Prospects of the Small Colleges’’ the swan- 
song of the four-year college. Shortly after, this city super- 
intendent resigned and accepted the presidency of a small 
college in the same state. But each college had a carefully 
constructed bomb-cellar. 

In the midst of this turmoil—and this was long before 
Toynbee had made articulate his theory of social survival— 
some of the colleges decided to turn a dire threat into a 
challenge. 

But first of all, they must take stock. A small group of 
presidents came together at St. Paul in 1914, at the call of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. The tentative 
form of a college association of national scope was agreed 
upon and a meeting to organize such an Association was 
authorized. The representatives of one hundred and eighty 
institutions met in Chicago in January 1915 and a consti- 
tution was adopted for the Association of American Colleges. 
Face to face, the Protestant Colleges, the Catholic Colleges, 
the independent colleges and the tax-supported colleges soon 
banded themselves together to attain peace through a policy 
of inclusiveness and inter-helpfulness. The Association 
declared directly or by implication that it would not be a 
standardizing agency, that it would not be a legislative body, 
that it would not direct a national financial campaign. To- 
day, minimum standardization is passé and nothing remains 
of the ‘‘ Interchurch World Movement”’ or the ‘‘ Liberal Arts 
College Movement’’ except a memory of misdirected effort. 

The method of procedure adopted at the beginning was 
to discover factual data through surveys and research and 
to publish books, brochures and bulletins. Committees, com- 
missions and specifically assigned directors conducted these 
researches in the fields of religion, academic freedom and the 
fine arts—particularly architecture and music—the cur- 
riculum, methods of teaching, finance, insurance and annu- 


























ities, intercultural relations, college objectives and social 
solidarity with emphasis always upon college responsibility 
for the general welfare. These studies could not have been 
possible without frequent donations from the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller funds. Never did these organizations fail to lend 
support to a worthy project. Nor would these studies have 
been possible without the abounding courage of the group 
supplementing the aforetime faltering hope of the individual 
colleges. This crusade was made effective through the 
annual meetings held in the different sections of the country 
and through regional conferences which carried the message 
of cooperation to the grass roots. 

The colleges ceased their suspicions and antagonisms and 
began to devote themselves, individually and collectively, to 
the development of approved plans of administration and 
teaching. 

The period following was one of great creative activity. 
The Association soon became the largest group in the land 
dedicated to higher education, that had achieved peace with 
honor. It holds that position today. 

It has survived two global wars in each of which its mach- 
inery and, to a large extent its personnel, was placed at the 
disposal of the government. During the first war the 
Franco-American Scholarship Plan was formulated and 
administered. Before the Association officials left Washing- 
ton, after the Armistice was declared, they assisted in or- 
ganizing the American Council on Education which, with 
minor modifications, has applied similar procedures to most 
of the other organized fields of American education. 

The members of the Association today are facing new and 
enlarged fields of service. They. will continue to be devoted 
to the conservation of culcures and the development of 
leaders in a rapidly changing society. A great educator, 
known to millions by the name of Isaiah, looking to this hour 
perhaps, prophesied, ‘‘They helped every one his neighbor 
and everyone said to his neighbor, ‘Be of Good Courage’.”’ 
This is the old and the ever new challenge of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

My best wishes are with you. 


The following telegram was sent Dr. Kelly: 


January 13, 1949 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
439 West 8th Street 
Claremont, California 
By enthusiastic vote of the Association of American Col- 
leges at its 35th Annual Meeting I was instructed to send you 
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a telegram of greetings, best wishes and appreciation for 
your service as its first president and executive officer for 
so many years. Greetings also to Mrs. Kelly. 

Guy E. Snavely 


As a concluding feature of the Annual Meeting President 
Brown turned over the gavel to President Flynn who made a 
witty and impressive inaugural statement. 


On January 10 all the commissions and committees of the 
Association held meetings. On that day was held also a well- 
attended meeting of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans. There were sessions also of the Executive Committee 
of the Division of Higher Education of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and of the University Senate of the 
Methodist Board of Education. 

On the afternoon of January 10 and throughout January 11 
and 12 were held a number of meetings of denominational edu- 
cational groups and of the National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education. 

An interesting innovation which seemed to. be well received 
by everyone was the session of the presidents’ wives, a report of 
which is to be found elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN. 








MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1950 . 


Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director 


726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. ’ 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1949-50 


President: Vincent J. Flynn, President, College of St. Thomas. 

Vice President: Daniel L. Marsh, President, Boston University. 

Treasurer: LeRoy E. Kimball, Vice Chancellor, New York University. 

Executive Director: Guy E. Snavely. 

—Exzecutive Director Emeritus: Robert L. Kelly, Claremont, California. 

Board of Directors; (additional members) Carter Davidson, President, 
Union College; Martha B. Lucas, President, Sweet Briar College; M. E. 
Sadler, President, Texas Christian University; G. Herbert Smith, Presi- 
dent, Willamette University. 


By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of mem- 
bership is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated 
the name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed 
Executive Officer. 

















INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 
‘Alabama College, Montevallo .......... .. John T, Caldwell 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn ............00.0.. nieces Ralph B. Draughon 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham .............0..00.000 George R. Stuart 
Howard College, Birmingham ............0c0:ccmnunnennen ..... Harwell G. Davis 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery 2... ecccsnssnnenins nes snmensonn Hubert Searcy 
Judson College, Marion 0... stiles criineitieri or cipieeia J. I. Riddle 
Miles College, Birmingham .............. W. A. Bell 
Spring Hill Gollege, Spring Hill .....0commmmmmumnmnnnn William P. Donnelly 
‘Talladega College, Talladega A. D. Beittel 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee ...........c00memuenumnenunnunn Frederick D. Patterson 
(University of Alabama, University ...000::000j00nnnnnmnnen John M. Gallalee 
ARIZONA ; 
Ve. , 
“University of Arizona, Tucson J. Byron McCormick 
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ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 
Lawrence A. Davis 






















































































Arkansas State College, Jonesboro W. J. Edens 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Wiley Lin Hurie 
/Hendrix College, Conway Matt L. Ellis 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia James R. Grant 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock M. LaFayette Harris 
‘University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Lewis Webster Jones 
CALIFORNIA 

Califorina Institute of Technology, Pasadena . Lee A. Dubridge 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont ...-.c:ccccccmccecmenemeneen George C. 8S. Benson 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister M. Rose Emmanuel 
’College of the Pacific, Stockton .Robert E, Burns 
vDominican College, San Rafael ................. Sister Mary Thomas 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles Hugh M. Tiner 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles .........0-ccccun Sister Mary Eucharia 
La Sierra College, Arlington G. T, Anderson 
La Verne College, La Verne Harold D. Fasnacht 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Edward J. Whelan 
‘Mills College, Oakland Lynn T. White, Jr. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles ..0....0..::ccc0000« Mother Marie de Lourdes 
Occidental College, Los Angeles ................... Arthur G. Coons 
Pacific Union College, Amgwimr ..cccccesccssssssssssccsnsssnssessssnses Perey W. Christian 
Pasadena College, Pasadena ................... H. Orton Wiley 
“Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont .....0..0:.cccccc00 E. Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary ’s College P.O. ...c:ccccccccccscsseenee vr vnee Brother Austin 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco .......... Mother Leonor Mejia 

’ Seripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont. ...............0...... Frederick Hard 
‘Stanford University, Stanford University 200.0000... John E. W. Sterling 
University of Redlands, Redlamds .0..........cccccccssssnsninnennen George H. Armacost 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco ...0......cccccccece William J. Dunne 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara on. William C. Gianera 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles .................. Fred D. Fagg, Jr. 
RR RE nce  Se SU nR Wm. C. Jones 

COLORADO 
“Colorado College, Colorado Sprimgs .....0....0.ccccccccsssssssssnsssesnnn William H. Gill 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto o.com Sister Frances Marie 
‘Y University of Colorado, Boulder ....... me . Robert L. Stearns 
‘University of Denver, Denver A. C. Nelson, Acting 
CONNECTICUT 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven... Sister Irmina Longstreth 
Connecticut College, New London .......... Rosemary Park 
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Saint Joseph College, West Hartford Sister M. Rosa, Dean 

“Trinity College, Hartford G. Keith Funston 

‘Wesleyan University, Middletown Victor L. Butterfield 

Yale University, New Haven Charles Seymour 
DELAWARE : 

“University of Delaware, Newark William S. Carlson 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 













































































American University, Washington Paul F. Douglass 

‘Catholic University of America, Washington ..............0...... P. J. MeCormick 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington .......... Sister Mary Frederick 
‘George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
‘Georgetown University, Washington Hunter Guthrie 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
‘Trinity College, Washington Sister Catherine Dorothea 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park. ................ William H. Shephard 

FLORIDA 
Barry College, Miami Sister M. Dorothy, Dean 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee ..Wm. H. Gray, Jr. - 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State University, Tallahassee Doak 8. Campbell 
John B. Stetson University, Deland J. Ollie Edmunds 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hamilton Holt 
University of Florida, Gainesville J. Hillis Miller 
University of Miami, Coral Gables Bowman F. Ashe 
GEORGIA 

‘ ‘Agnes Scott College, Decatur James R. MeCain 
Atlanta University, Atlanta Rufus E. Clement 
Berry College, Mount Berry James A. Lindsay 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth C. L. McGinty 
Brenau College, Gainesville Josiah Crudup 
Clark College, Atlanta James P. Brawley 
‘Emory University, Emory University Goodrich C. White 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 0... Blake R. Van Leer 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 0.000000... Guy H. Wells 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta 2.0.0.0... James R. Thaxton, Acting 
LaGrange College, LaGrange Waights G. Henry, Jr. 
Mereer University, Macon Spright Dowell 
Morehouse College, Atlanta Benjamin E, Mays 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta Wm. A. Fountain, Jr. | 
Paine College, Augusta E. C. Peters 
Piedmont College, Demorest A. R. Van Cleave 


Shorter College, Rome Charles W. Burts 
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Spelman College, Atlanta Florence M. Read 
//University of Georgia, Athens t J. C. Rogers 
TE Poe ee eee a Silas Johnson 
HAWAII 
// University of Hawaii, Honolulu Gregg M. Sinclair 
IDAHO 
College of Idaho, Caldwell... L. A. Williams, Acting 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa L. T. Corlett 
ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island Conrad Bergendoff 
Aurora College, Aurora Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest......... Mother Margaret Reilly 
“Bradley University, Peoria....... David B. Owen 
Carthage College, Carthage Erland Nelson 
College of St. Frances, Joliet Sister M. Aniceta 
De Paul University, Chicago.................... Comerford O’Malley 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst Henry W. Dinkmeyer 
Eureka College, Eureka.................... Burrus Dickinson 
George Williams College, Chicago. Harold C. Coffman 
Greenville College, Greenville Henry J. Long 
Illinois College, Jacksonville H. Gary Hudson 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington Merrill J. Holmes 
James Millikin University, Decatur J. Walter Malone 
NN I ons esicessroaonncasascereoiesenipsniercsorrsnbovge Sharvy G. Umbeck 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest....... Ernest A. Johnson 
Loyola University, Chicago James T. Hussey 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville. Clarence P. McClelland 
McKendree College, Lebanon Carl C. Bracy — 
Monmouth College, Monmouth . J. H. Grier 
Mundelein College, Chicago Sister Mary Josephine 
North Central College, Naperville C. Harve Geiger 
» «* Northwestern University, Evanston Franklyn Bliss Snyder 
Quincey College, Quincy Henry Freiburg 
Rockford College, Rockford = Mary Ashby Cheek 
Roosevelt College of Chicago Edward J. Sparling 
Rosary College, River Forest Sister Mary Peter Doyle 
St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago .................... Sister Mary Huberta 
Shurtleff College, Alton... cee « David A. Weaver 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale D. W. Morris 
The Principia, Elsah F. E. Morgan 
- ‘University of Chicago, Chicago Robert M. Hutehins y 
“¢ University of Illinois, Urbana Henning Larsen, Dean 


‘ Wheaton College, Wheaton V. R. Edman 
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v-Tndiana University, Bloomington 


“University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 





“State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
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INDIANA 





Anderson College, Anderson 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 


J. A. Morrison 
Maurice O. Ross 





‘DePauw University, Greencastle 


Clyde E. Wildman 








‘Earlham College, Richmond 
Evansville College, Evansville 


Thomas E. Jones 
Lincoln B. Hale 





/Franklin College, Franklin 





Goshen College, Goshen 


Robert H. Kent, Acting 


Ernest E. Miller 





Hanover College, Hanover. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 





I. Lynd Esch 
Herman B. Wells 





Manchester College, North Manchester. 


V. F. Schwalm 





“Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 





Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


Mother Mary Bernard 
Sister M. Madeleva 





Taylor University, Upland 


Clyde W. Meredith 





John J. Cavanaugh 





O. P. Kretzmann 





Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
‘Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


Frank Hugh Sparks 





IOWA 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City. 


Sister Jean Marie 





Central College, Pella. 





Clarke College, Dubuque 


G. T. Vander Lugt 
Sister Mary Anne Leone 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids.......... 


Byron 8. Hollinshead 








“Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 
“Drake University, Des Moines 


Russell D. Cole 
Henry Gadd Harmon 





“Grinnell College, Grinnell 


Samuel Nowell Stevens 





Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 


Stanley B. Niles 





Loras College, Dubuque 


8. D. Luby 





Luther College, Decorah 


J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker 





Morningside College, Sioux City 


Earl A. Roadman 





Parsons College, Fairfield 


Tom E. Shearer 





8t. Ambrose College, Davenport 





Simpson College, Indianola 


Ambrose J. Burke 





Edwin E. Voigt 
Virgil M. Hancher 








University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette 


Rollo C. La Porte 
Vivian T. Smith 





Wartburg College, Wartburg 


C. H. Becker 








William Penn College, Oskaloosa 


KANSAS 
‘Baker University, Baldwin 


Cecil Hinshaw 


Nelson P. Horn 





Bethany College, Lindsborg 


Emory Lindquist 





Bethel College, North Newton 








Edmund G. Kaufman 
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Paul B. McCleave 





College of Emporia, Emporia 





























































Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays. Lyman D. Wooster 
Friends University, Wichita S. Arthur Watson 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina Herbert J. Root 
Marymount College, Sakina 0.0... ccssscsssssseeenen Mother Mary Chrysostom Wynn 
McPherson College, McPherson W. W. Peters 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison ......cccccccssssensesnssen Mother Lucy Dooley 
Ottawa University, Ottawa Andrew B. Martin 
St. Mary College, Xavier A. M. Murphy 
Southwestern College, Winfield Mearl P. Culver 
Sterling College, Sterling William M. McCreery 
“University of Wichita, Wichita W. M. Jardine 
‘Washburn Municipal University, Topeka Bryan 8. Stoffer 













KENTUCKY 




















































Asbury College, Wilmore Z. T. Johnson 
‘Berea College, Berea Francis Stephenson Hutchins 
* Centre College, Danville. Walter A. Groves 
Georgetown College, Georgetown Samuel 8. Hill 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester. Paul Shell Powell 
Nazareth College, Louisville Sister Mary Anastasia Coady 
Transylvania College, Lexington Raymond F. McLain 
Union College, Barbourville Conway Boatman 
//University of Kentucky, Lexington Herman Lee Donovan 










John W. Taylor 





‘University of Louisville, Louisville 








LOUISIANA 


































































Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport Joe J. Mickle 
Dillard University, New Orleans Albert W. Dent 
| rE. Edgar Godbold 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. Claybrook Cottingham 
“Louisiana State University, University Harold W. Stoke 
Loyola University, New Orleans Thomas J. Shields 
Newcomb College, New Orleans Logan Wilson, Dean 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches ., Joseph E. Gibson 
Southern University, Scotlandville. F. G. Clark 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette Joel L. Fletcher 
Tulane University, New Orleans R. ©. Harris 





Ursuline College, New Orleans... Mother Margaret Mary Clark 
Xavier University, New Orleans Mother M. Agatha 













































“Bates College, Lewiston Chas. F. Phillips 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Bills 
‘Colby College, Waterville Julius Seelye Bixler 
St. Joseph’s College, Portland ‘ Daniel J. O'Neill 






Arthur A. Hauek 








“ “University of Maine, Orono 
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MARYLAND 
Uotlege of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore.................. Sister Mary Frances 





































































‘Goucher College, Baltimore Otto F. Kraushaar 
‘Hood College, Frederick Andrew G. Truxal 
“¢Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore Detlev W. Bronk 
Loyola College, Baltimore Francis X. Talbot 
Morgan State College, Baltimore Martin D. Jenkins 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg J. L. Sheridan 
8t. John’s College, Annapolis, John 8. Kieffer 
8t. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg Francis J. Dodd 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis......cc:cccnmmmn J. L. Holloway, Jr. 
/University of Maryland, College Park H. C. Byrd 
Washington College, Chestertown Gilbert W. Mead 
Western Maryland College, Westminster Lowell S. Ensor 





Woodstock College, Woodstock Joseph C. Glose, Director 











MASSACHUSETTS 


































































American International College, Springfield... William Gellerman 
‘Amherst College, Amherst Charles W. Cole 
Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster L. N. Holm 
‘Boston College, Chestnut Hill William L. Keleher 
Boston University, Boston Daniel L. Marsh 
~~ Clark University, Worcester Howard B. Jefferson 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee.............. John R. Rooney, Vice-Pres. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester John A. O’Brien 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy Edward 8. Mann 
Emmanuel College, Boston Sister Margaret Patricia 
“Harvard University, Cambridge James B. Conant 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge... James R. Killian, Jr. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley Roswell G. Ham 
Northeastern University, Boston Carl 8. Ell 
Regis College, Weston Sister Mary Saint Ignatius 
Simmons College, Boston Bancroft Beatley 
‘Smith College, Northampton Herbert J. Davis 
ringfield College, Springfield Paul M. Limbert 

ufts College, Tufts College Leonard Carmichael 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst Ralph A. Van Meter 
‘Wellesley College, Wellesley Mildred McAfee Horton 
“Wheaton College, Norton A. Howard Meneely 
illiams College, Williamstown James P. Baxter, III 
‘Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester....0.....0.:cc0c:ecme Wat Tyler Cluverius 










MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian Samuel J. Harrison 


“Albion College, Albion x William W. Whitehouse 
Alma College, Alma Dale D. Welch 
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Calvin College, Grand Rapids Henry Schultze 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springw..................... Alvin W. Johnson 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Harvey Leonard Turner 

/ Hope College, Holland Irwin J. Lubbers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo John Scott Everton 

F cp. pity College, Detroit Sister M. Honora 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing John A. Hannah 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister M. Kevin 
Olivet College, Olivet Aubrey L. Ashby 
Siena Heights College, Adrian Mother M. Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit Wm. J. Millor 

V//University of Michigan, Ann Arbor A. G. Ruthven 
/Wayne University, Detroit David D. Henry 









MINNESOTA 















































































Augsburg College, Minneapolis Bernhard Christensen 
“Carleton College, Northfield Laurence M. Gould 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph.................:.0.. Sister Incarnata Girgen, Dean 
‘College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonius Kennelly 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth............. Mother M. Anthanasius Braegelman 
‘College of St. Teresa, Winona Sister M. Rachel Dady 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Vincent J. Flynn 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter Edgar M. Carlson 
Hamline University, St. Paul Hurst R. Anderson 
Macalester College, St. Paul Charles J. Turck 
St. Mary’s College, Winona Brother Joel 
St. Olaf College, Northfield Clemens M. Granskou 
‘“/ University of Minnesota, Minneapoli.................. T. Raymond McConnell, Dean 





















































MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson Marion L. Smith 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg R. C. Cook 
Mississippi State College, State College Fred T. Mitchell 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus B. L. Parkinson 
“/University of Mississippi, University John D. Williams 






MISSOURI 


“Central College, Fayette E. P. Puckett, Acting 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City Sister Marietta Jennings 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton W. H. MeDonald 
“Drury College, Springfield James Franklin Findlay 
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Fontbonne College, St. Louis Mother M. Bernice O’Neill 





















































Lindenwood College, St. Charles Frane L. McCluer 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall J. F. Doering, Acting 
Park College, Parkville J. L. Zwingle 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City Thomas J. Knapp 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Paul C. Reinert 
Tarkio College, Tarkio M. Earle Collins 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City. Clarence R. Decker 
‘“¢University of Missouri, Columbia. F. A. Middlebush 
"Washington University, St. Louis Arthur H. Compton 
Webster College, Webster Groves George F. Donovan 
(Westminster College, Fulton William W. Hall, Jr. 
William Jewell College, Liberty Walter Pope Binns 


















MONTANA 





Carroll College, Helena Emmet J. Riley 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls J.J. Donovan 
“Montana State University, Missoula James A. McCain 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings William D. Copeland 




















NEBRASKA 


























Creighton University, Omaha. William H. McCabe 
‘Doane College, Crete David L. Crawford 
Duchesne College, Omaha Mother Helen Casey 
Hastings College, Hastings Wm. Marshall French 
Midland College, Fremont W. F. Hieronymus 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln John L. Knight 
Union College, Lincoln Robert W. Woods 
‘University of Nebraska, Lincoln R. G. Gustavson 
University of Omaha, Omaha Milo Bail 





York College, York Walter E. Bachman 
















NEW HAMPSHIRE 














‘Dartmouth College, Hanover John 8. Dickey 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett Sister M. De La Salle 
Rivier College, Nashua Sister Marie Carmilla, Dean 
8t. Anselm’s College, Manchester Bertrand C. Dolan 

“University of New Hampshire, Durham Arthur 8S. Adams 
















NEW JERSEY 


Brothers College, Drew University, Madison..........00ccns Fred G. Holloway 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station. ..ccj00j00000 Sister Marie José Byrne 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Sister Marie Anna 





New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 
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‘ Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
/“Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. Vincent J. Hart 
Seten Hall College, South Orange James F. Kelley 
Upsala College, East Orange Evald B. Lawson 
NEW MEXICO 
’/University of New Mexico, Albuquerque Tom L. Popejoy 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, Garden City Paul D. Eddy 
‘Alfred University, Alfred M. Ellis Drake, Acting 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson Edward C. Fuller 


Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Millicent Carey McIntosh, Dean 






























































“Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo Raymond W. Schouten 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam Jess H. Davis 
‘Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
‘College of the City of New York, New York Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York............... Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
’ College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle M. Thomas Aquinas, Dean 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York....Harry J. Carman, Dean 
*“Cornell University, Ithaca Edmund E. Day 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Jane Frances 
‘Elmira College, Elmira Wm. 8. A. Pott 
“Fordham University, New York Laurence J. McGinley 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Sister Mary Dolores 
‘Hamilton College, Clinton Robert W. McEwen 
Hartwick College, Oneonta. Henry J. Arnold 
“Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva Alan W. Brown 
Hofstra College, Hempstead J. O, Adams 
Houghton College, Houghton Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College, New York George N. Shuster 
Keuka College, Keuka Park Katherine G. Blyley 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Bonaventure Thomas 


* Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 

















Marymount College, Tarrytown Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College, Rochester Sister Teresa Marie, Dean 
New York University, New York Harry Woodburn Chase 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls Francis L. Meade 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill................ Mother St. Egbert 
“Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Harry 8. Rogers 
Queens College, Flushing Margaret V. Kiely, Acting 





Russell Sage College, Troy. Lewis A. Froman 
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St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn 
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Re Thomas Plassman 


Brother Columba 








St. John’s University, Brooklyn 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 


John A, Flynn 


Lick William T. Dillon 


Eugene G. Bewkes 





Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 


Harold Taylor 





Siena College, Loudonville 


Mark Kennedy 








Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
/Syracuse University, Syracuse 


Henry T. Moore 
William P, Tolley 





‘Union College, Schenectady 


Carter Davidson 








United States Military Academy, West Point 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


Bryant E. Moore 
Samuel P. Capen 





Alan C. Valentine 





vv- University of Rochester, Rochester 
Wassar College, Poughkeepsie 





Sarah G. Blanding 





Wagner College, Staten Island 





Walter C. Langsam 
Richard L. Greene 





‘Wells College, Aurora 
Yeshiva University, New York 


Samuel Belkin 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 


F. D. Bluford 





David D. Jones 





Bennett College, Greensboro 
Catawba College, Salisbury 


Alvin Robert Keppel 





Y Davidson College, Davidson 





John R. Cunningham 


A. Hollis Edens 





v-«Duke University, Durham 
Elon College, Elon College. 


L, E. Smith 





Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 
Greensboro College, Greensboro 


sichdisisinstonaiie Halbert M. Jones, Acting 


Luther L. Gobbel 





Guilford College, Guilford 


Clyde A. Milner 








High Point College, High Point 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 


Gideon I, Humphreys 


Hardy Liston 





Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


P. E. Monroe 





W. J. Trent 





Livingstone College, Salisbury 
Meredith College, Raleigh 


Carlyle Campbell 





Alfonso Elder 





Hunter B. Blakely 





Harold L. Trigg 





H. E. Rondthaler 





Robert P. Daniel 





Frank P. Graham 











Thurman D. Kitchin 


L. Vernon Caine, Acting 





} 
| 
J 
, North Carolina College at Durham 
' Queens College, Charlotte 
7 St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh 
é Salem College, Winston-Salem 
a Shaw University, Raleigh 
e University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
4 ‘Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 
n 
i NORTH DAKOTA 
le Jamestown College, Jamestown 
rt 
ai OHIO 
19 ‘Antioch College, Yellow Springs 


Ashland College, Ashland 


Douglas McGregor 
Glen L. Clayton 
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“Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea.....ccccccne Albert Riemenschneider, Acting 
Bluffton College, Bluffton Lloyd L. Ramseyer 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Greem..........cccccccccmn Frank J. Prout 
‘Capital University, Columbus Harold L. Yochum 
College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph... Sister Maria Corona, Dean 
“College of Wooster, Wooster Howard F. Lowry 
efiance College, Defiance Harold Dana Hopkins 
Denison University, Granville Kenneth I. Brown 
Fenn College, Cleveland Edward Hodnett 
Findlay College, Findlay H. Clifford Fox 
/Heidelberg College, Tiffin Wm. Terry Wickham 
‘Hiram College, Hiram Paul H, Fall 
John Carroll University, Cleveland Frederick E. Welfle 
Kent State University, Kent Geo. A. Bowman 
Kenyon College, Gambier Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Lake Erie College, Painesville Helen D. Bragdon 
Marietta College, Marietta W. Bay Irvine 
Mary Manse College, Toledo Sister M. Catherine Raynor 
//Miami University, Oxford Ernest H. Hahne 
Mount Union College, Alliance Charles B. Ketcham 
Muskingum College, New Concord Robert N. Montgomery 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid Mother Mary Vera Niess 
Oberlin College, Oberlin William E. Stevenson 
Ohio Northern University, Ada Robert O. McClure 
‘¥ Ohio State University, Columbus H. L. Bevis 
‘Ohio University, Athens John C. Baker 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware Arthur S. Flemming 
Otterbein College, Westerville J. Gordon Howard 
St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus Sister Angelita Conley 
University of Akron, Akron H. E. Simmons 
“University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati . Raymond Walters 
University of Dayton, Dayton George J. Renneker 
‘University of Toledo, Toledo Wilbur W. White 
Ursuline College, Cleveland Mother Marie 
“Western College, Oxford Philip E. Henderson 
/Western Reserve University, Cleveland W. G. Leutner 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce Charles L. Hill 
Wilmington College, Wilmington Samuel D. Marble 
’ Wittenberg College, Springfield Rees E. Tulloss 
Xavier University, Cincinnati C. J. Steiner 
Youngstown College, Youngstown Howard W. Jones 
OKLAHOMA 

Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany Roy H. Cantrell 
Langston University, Langston G. L. Harrison 





“Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 
Henry G. Bennett 
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Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee John W. Raley 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City C. Q. Smith 
Phillips University, Enid Eugene 8. Briggs 
V/University of Oklahoma, Norman Geo. L. Cross 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa. C. I. Pontius 
OREGON 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland Morgan 8. Odell 
Linfield College, McMinnville Harry L. Dillin 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst Sister M. Rose Augusta 
Pacific University, Forest Grove Walter C. Giersbach 
Reed College, Portland E. B. MacNaughton, Acting ~ 
“University of Oregon, Eugene Harry K. Newburn 
University of Portland, Portland Theodore J. Mehling 
“Willamette University, Salem..... .G. Herbert Smith 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading Harry V. Masters 
“Allegheny College, Meadville Louis T. Benezet 
Beaver College, Jenkintown........... Raymon M. Kistler 
“Bucknell University, Lewisburg Herbert L. Spencer 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown Dale H. Moore 
‘Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia, Dallas Sister M. Gonzaga 
‘Dickinson College, Carlisle William W. Edel 
“Drexel Institute-of Technology, Philadelphia...............000e0mmmnunue James Creese 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh Francis P, Smith 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown A. C. Baugher 
“Franklin and Marshall College, Lamcaste’.......cccccccccsssensenen Theodore A. Distler 
“Geneva College, Beaver Falls Charles M. Lee, Acting 
‘Gettysburg College, Gettysburg Henry W. A. Hanson 
“Grove City College, Grove City Weir C. Ketler 
‘Haverford College, Haverford Gilbert F. White 
Immaculata College, Immaculata Vincent L. Burns 
Juniata College, Huntingdon Calvert N. Ellis 
Lafayette College, Easton Ralph C. Hutchison 
La Salle College, Philadelphia Brother G. Paul 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville Clyde A. Lynch 
‘Lehigh University, Bethlehem Martin D. Whitaker 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University Horace M. Bond 
Marywood College, Scranton Sister M. Sylvia 
Mereyhurst College, Erie Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Moravian College, Bethlehem Raymond 8. Haupert 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem Edwin J. Heath 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh Mother M. Irenaeus 





Muhlenberg College, Allentown Levering Tyson 
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Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 


Paul R. Anderson 





(//Pennsylvania State College, State College 0.0... 


Rosemont College, Rosemont 


James Milholland, Acting 


Mother Mary Boniface 





St. Francis College, Loretto 


Adrian Veigle 





St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 


John J. Long 





St. Vincent College, Latrobe 


Alfred Koch 








Seton Hill College, Greensburg. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 


William G. Ryan 
G. Morris Smith 





” Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 


John W. Nason 





Robert L. Johnson 





“Temple University, Philadelphia 
Thiel College, Greenville...................... 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.................. 


‘University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


William F. Zimmerman 


ata Harold E. Stassen 


R. H. Fitzgerald 





University of Scranton, Scranton 


J. Eugene Gallery 





Norman E. McClure 





YUrsinus College, Collegeville... 
Villa Maria College, Erie....... 


Sister Mary Stella 





Villanova College, Villanova 


Francis X. N. McGuire 





YWashington and Jefferson College, Washington........ 


Waynesburg College, Waynesburg........... 


otinenpiel James H. Case, Jr. 


Paul R. Stewart 





John Orr, Acting 





Westminster College, New Wilmington 
“Wilson College, Chambersburg 


Paul Swain Havens 





PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German 


a ed Edward G. Seel 


Jaime Benitez 





Vv University of Puerto Rico, San Juan 


RHODE ISLAND 


‘ Brown University, Providence 


Henry M. Wriston 





Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence... 


Providence College, Providence 


Margaret S. Morriss, Dean 


Robert J. Slavin 





Rhode Island State College, Kingston 


Carl R. Woodward 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Samuel R. Higgins 





Allen University, Columbia 
Benedict College, Columbia 


J. A. Bacoats 





Claflin University, Orangeburg 


J. J. Seabrook 





Coker College, Hartsville 


Donald C. Agnew 





“College of Charleston, Charleston 


George D. Grice 





D. D. Peele, Dean 





Columbia College, Columbia 
‘Converse College, Spartanburg 


Edward M. Gwathmey 





Robert C: Grier 





Erskine College, Due West 


John L. Plyler 





“Furman University, Greenville. 
Lander College, Greenwood 


B. M. Grier 





R. C. Granberry 





Limestone College, Gaffney 
Newberry College, Newberry 


James C. Kinard 





Presbyterian College, Clinton 


Marshall W. Brown 
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State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg.......... M. F. Whittaker 


’The Citadel, Charleston 


C. P. Summerall 





Winthrop College, Rock Hill 


Henry R. Sims 





‘Wofford College, Spartanburg 


Walter K. Greene 





SOUTH DAKOTA 





Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 


Lawrence M. Stavig 
Sam Hilburn 





Huron College, Huron 


George F. McDougall 








Yankton College, Yankton. 


TENNESSEE 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City. 


J. Clark Graham 


D. Harley Fite 





Edwin 8. Preston 





Cumberland University, Lebanon........... 


‘Fisk University, Nashville 


Charles 8. Johnson 





King College, Bristol 


R. T. L. Liston 





J. Reed Miller 





Knoxville College, Knoxville 
Lane College, Jackson 


J. H. White 





Robert L. Kincaid 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 
Maryville College, Maryville 


Ralph W. Lloyd 





Milligan College, Milligan College 


Elmer C. Lewis 








Searritt College, Nashville 
‘Southwestern, Memphis 


Hugh C. Stuntz 
Charles E. Diehl 





Tusculum College, Greeneville 


..George K. Davies 








Union University, Jackson 
‘University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


W. F. Jones 
David A. Lockmiller 








“University of the South, Sewanee 


*’ University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Henry M. Gass, Acting 
C. E. Brehm 





‘Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


Harvie Branscomb 





TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


Don H. Morris 





Austin College, Sherman 


W. B. Guerrant 





W. R. White 





Baylor University, Waco 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 


R. N. Richardson 





Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Sister M. Columkille 





Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 


Gordon G. Singleton 





MeMurry College, Abilene 


Harold G. Cooke 





Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 


Rice Institute, Houston 


eee ee tat John LaSalle McMahon 


William V. Houston 





Edmund Hunt 





8t. Edward’s University, Austin 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio 


Louis J. Blume 





‘Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


Umphrey Lee 





Southwestern University, Georgetown 


J. N. R. Seore 





exas Christian University, Fort Worth 


M. E, Sadler 
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D. R. Glass 





Texas College, Tyler. 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 


= Ernest H. Poteet, Acting 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso........E. M. Thomas, Acting 


/Texas State College for Women, Denton 


L, H. Hubbard 





Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


D. M. Wiggins 








Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 
Trinity University, San Antonio 


Law Sone 
Monroe G. Everett 





T. 8S. Painter 





‘// University of Texas, Austin... 
Wiley College, Marshall 


J. H. Scott 





UTAH 





righam Young University, Provo 
‘“Oniversity of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Howard 8. McDonald 
Albert R. Olpin 





F. 8. Harris 





‘Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City 


Robert D. Steele 





VERMONT 


“ Bennington College, Bennington 


Frederick Burckhardt 





Middlebury College, Middlebury 


Samuel 8. Stratton 








Norwich University, Northfield 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski 


Homer L. Dodge 
Daniel P. Lyons 





John 8. Millis 





‘University of Vermont, Burlington 


VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 


C. C. Wright, Acting 





“College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


John E. Pomfret 





Emory and Henry College, Emory. 


Foye G. Gibson 





VHampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney............ 


Hampton Institute, Hampton 


eae Edgar Graham Gammon 


Alonzo G. Moron, Acting 





Bessie C. Randolph 





“Hollins College, Hollins 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 


R. B. Montgomery 





Madison College, Harrisonburg 


Samuel P. Duke 





Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 


Frank B. Lewis 





Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


M. L. Combs 





J. Earl Moreland 





Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg........ 


uuu heodore H, Jack 
Charles J. Smith 





Roanoke College, Salem. 
“Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 


Martha B. Lucas 





“University of Richmond, Richmond 


George M. Modlin 





*¥/ University of Virginia, Charlottesville 0... 


“Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


sailed Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 


Richard J. Marshall 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg ............. 


Virginia State College, Petersburg 


Walter S. Newman 
L. H. Foster 





J. Marcus Ellison 





Virginia Union University, Richmond 
‘Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


Francis P. Gaines 
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WASHINGTON 
‘college of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
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Robert Franklin Thompson 





Gonzaga University, Spokane 


Francis E. Corkery 





Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland 


8. C. Eastvold 





Seattle University, Seattle 


Albert A. Lemieux 








, _ Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
“/University of Washington, Seattle 


C. Hoyt Watson 
Raymond B. Allen 





/Whitman College, Walla Walla 


Chester C. Maxey 








Whitworth College, Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA 
“Bethany College, Bethany........... 


Frank F. Warren 


W. H. Cramblet 





Davis and Elkins College, EVKin..............cccccsossn 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont 


sdsiiaibia Raymond B. Purdum 


George H. Hand 





Stewart H. Smith 





Marshall College, Huntington 
Salem College, Salem 


8. O. Bond 





West Virginia State College, Institute 


John W. Davis 








‘West Virginia University, Morgantown. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon...... 


WISCONSIN 
‘Beloit College, Beloit 


Irvin Stewart 


atin William J. Scarborough 


Carey Croneis 





“Carroll College, Waukesha 


Nelson V. Russell 








Lawrence College, Appleton 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 


Nathan M. Pusey 
Edward J. O’Donnell 





Milton College, Milton 


Carroll L. Hill 








Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 


Lucia R. Briggs 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick 








Northland College, Ashland 
Ripon College, Ripon 


L. H. Brumbaugh 
Clark G. Kuebler 





““ University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 





WYOMING 
v ‘University of Wyoming, Laramie 


G. D. Humphrey 





CANADA 


Watson Kirkconnell 





Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 


University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 


Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario 


W. T. Ross Flemington 
Leinesscinaioiandiniil G. Edward Hall 
Walter T. Brown 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Universidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo .. 


sapnoel R. B, Burgos, Secretary 
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CHINA 
Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Wu K’E-Ming 
Fukien Christian University, Foochow Chan-Tung Kang 
Ginling College, Nanking Wu Yi-Fang 
Hangchow Christian College, Hangchow Baen E. Lee 
Hua Chung University, Wuchang Francis C. M. Wei 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow Lucy C. Wang 
Lingnan University, Canton Y. L. Lee 
University of Nanking, Nanking Y. G. Chen 
St. John’s University, Jessfield Rd., Shanghai Y. C. Tu 
University of Shanghai, 85 Kiukiang Rd., Shanghai ......................... Henry H. Lin 
Soochow University, Quinsan Rd., Shanghai Y. C. Yang 
West China Union University, Chengtu Fong Su-Hsuan 
Yenching University, Peiping William H. Adolph 
LEBANON 
American University of Beirut Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. 
TURKEY 

American School for Girls, Istanbul Floyd H. Black 
Robert College, Istanbul Floyd H. Black 





HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 














CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
which shall become members of this Association, and the prosecu- 
tion of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after reeommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership.—The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shal] be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 


an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 


resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
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as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 


ARTICLE V 


FIELD oF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following : 
1. President 
2. Vice President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 


Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 

Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 


Boarp or Directors 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 























Constitution of the Association 


ARTICLE VIII 


QuoRUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 


By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by the 
mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table until the 
next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be seventy-five dollars ($75.00) per 
member. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 
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6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘Commission on Christian Higher 
Edueation.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy as 
may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional copies, either for the institution or for any officer or 
faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusweness. 














1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 





FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain,* Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis,* Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President, James L. McConaughy*, Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 

President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College 

President Kenneth J. Brown, Denison University 


* Deceased. 

















EDITORIAL NOTES 


s6¢‘IFTS TO COLLEGES reached an all-time high record in 

1948,’’ according to Dr. Arnaud C. Marts, former President 
of Bucknell University and President of Mart & Lundy, Inc., 
directors of financial campaigns for colleges and other institu- 
tions. Dr. Marts, addressing the American Alumni Council, 
District II, at a conference at Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania, on 
Wednesday, January 26, said that he estimated conservatively, 
after considerable study, that more than $150,000,000 had been 
contributed to independent colleges in 1948. Previous high 
record of giving was reached in 1929-30 when college gifts 
reached a total of $139,000,000. During the depression, college 
contributions dropped back, in 1934, to $58,000,000. ‘‘ During 
1948,’’ Dr. Marts continued, ‘‘large gifts and bequests by wealthy 
men and women also reached astounding proportions in spite of 
the belief of many that the day of large gifts was over. Gifts 
and bequests to colleges from only 46 individuals totalled $75,- 
363,000—in individual amounts which ranged from $25,000 to 
$40,000,000 each.’’ 


HE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND has exceeded all 

previous campaign records in its fifth annual appeal con- 
ducted in 60 communities throughout the country by raising 
$1,066,113.70 to help 32 private accredited Negro colleges and 
universities meet current operating expenses and improve educa- 
tional facilities for their students. Although the United Negro 
College Fund seeks only ten per cent of the operating budgets of 
these schools, it is the critical ten per cent, because it bridges the 
gap between the actual cost of educating more than 30,000 stu- 
dents, and the colleges’ income from tuition fees, recurring 
grants and other fixed incomes. Gifts from individuals repre- 
sent over 55 per cent of the total amount received, while 2500 
business corporations and small business firms contributed over 
$300,000 to the Fund’s 1948 campaign. Philanthropic founda- 
tions gave nearly $200,000. Records show that 44 states, two 
territories and three foreign countries are represented. The 
1948 campaign records show increasing support of the Fund by 
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contribution from students in leading preparatory schools, col- 
leges and universities. Campaigns were also conducted on 
member college campuses and greater support from alumni of 
these institutions was noted. National Fund Headquarters are 
located at 37 East 57th Street, New York City. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE ASSOCIATION voted at its Fall 
Meeting, held at the University of California, Berkeley, 
October 30, 1948, to assume the responsibilities for accrediting 
four year and upper division liberal arts colleges and universities 
in California, Arizona and Nevada. On March 26, 1949, the 
Association will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary, by which 
time it is expected that the accrediting function will be in opera- 
tion. 


(THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON 

INSTITUTIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION held its 
first workshop at the University of Minnesota in August, 1948 
This was planned as a means of providing better leadership for 
improvement of the local college’s program of teacher education 
For information about the 1949-1950 project, write to Edward F. 
Potthoff, Chairman, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


[HE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR EMIGRE SCHOLARS, 
WRITERS AND ARTISTS, INC. endeavors to find teaching 


opportunities for European trained scholars and teachers, and 
also places them in ‘‘interneships’’ in American universities so 
that they may become familiar with educational methods in this 
country. They also find research work for qualified applicants at 
graduate schools and research institutes. 


[HE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER IN GENERAL 

EDUCATION is a report of the successful combining of 
library and instructional activities at Stephens College. This 
method of cooperation between the librarian and the teacher to 
the advantage of the student is significant, and this account of 
itshould be of great interest to all colleges. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 
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THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT FROM TYNDALE TO 
THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost Bible scholars and educators—one of the trans- 
lators of the new Revised Standard Version, Luther A. Weigle, 
tells the story of the English New Testament through four centu- 
ries. This study of the history of the English Bible, the gradual 
change in the attitude of the Church toward English translations 
and the efforts of Tyndale and many others to bring forth a suit- 
able version, is an absorbing and fascinating story for all who 
believe in the abiding value of the English New Testament in 
worship, preaching, teaching and studying. The author shows 
the likeness between the Revised Standard Version and the King 
James Version and makes many meticulous comparisons of 
numerous passages with the King James and other versions. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 


JNSIDE THE CAMPUS by Charles E. McAllister is a study, 

based on personal interviews in a tour of 89 colleges and uni- 
versities by a layman, of policies and procedures in administra- 
tion of colleges. It is an excellent analysis of such subjects as 
keeping politics out of state universities, communism in colleges, 
teaching religion on the campus and the dangers of federal sub- 
sidy. The appendix contains twenty financial tables which 
should be useful to administrators and trustees. The author is 
a member of the Board of Regents of the State College of Wash- 
ington and former President of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 


GTUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN GENERAL EDU- 

CATION by Paul J. Brouwer is a comprehensive report on 
methods of advising, teaching and counseling students in the 
colleges. Thorough study and actual cases are shown which 
should be most helpful to college administration and teachers. 
This is a stimulating addition to the series done by the Coopera- 
tive Study in General Education of the American Council on 
Education. 


AN EXCERPT from the Annual Report for 1947-48 of Presi- 
dent Carter Davidson of Union College: 
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One of the most influential reports ever issued by a 
government agency was the 1948 report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. The general thesis of 
this report was that if all the young men and women of col- 
lege age in this country who have the mental capacity to pro- 
fit from a college education were enabled through a federal 
subsidy to attend the college of their choice, approximately 
4,600,000 students might be enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities, by the year 1960. Some of our colleges and uni- 
versities, particularly the state institutions, have been so 
influenced by this report that they are now asking for funds 
and erecting buildings with this total enrolment figure in 
view. I am sure that no educator or friend of education 
would wish to oppose the extension of educational privileges 
to as large a proportion of our population as possible. 

The report, however, is based upon two assumptions which 
are not borne out by the facts. First, it assumes that all 
of the students who have the mental capacity will be in- 
terested in securing a college education. Experience through 
the years has shown that many are not interested, because 
many wish to begin their active business careers at an earlier 
date; or many women wish to marry and establish homes 
of their own; or, in the case of others, although their mental 
capacity is adequate their interests are not academic in 
nature. 

The second asumption is that the only way in which all 
who could profit from a college education may secure that 
education is through the federal government’s providing a 
large subsidy to pay the bill. The experience of this nation 
and of other nations with federal subsidies for education, 
however, has been that such subsidies carry with them the 
control of educational policy, of curricula, of admissions 
procedures, of faculty selection, of educational atmosphere, 
to the point that colleges and universities lose the freedom 
which has been so precious to them for centuries. 

In a volume published in December 1947 by Harper and 
Brothers, entitled Colleges for Freedom, President Emeritus 
Donald J. Cowling of Carleton College and I have expressed 
our opposition to federal subsidy as forcefully as we can 
make it. The federal government has no money of its own; 
this is your money and my money, the money of the millions 
of the other tax payers in the United States. Why, there- 
fore, should free Americans use their money to strangle their 
own independence and subject themselves to a bureaucratic 
control which is unalterably opposed by the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions since the founding of our republic? 














AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has received 
_ approximately six million dollars in cash and securities from 
the W. L. and May T. Mellon Foundation to establish the 
nation’s first graduate school of industrial administration. At 
least one million dollars of the Foundation’s gift will be used for 
building purposes and about five million to endow the new school. 


(CEDAR CREST COLLEGE as part of its Eightieth Anniver- 

sary celebration has just published and attractive history of 
the college, 1867-1947, describing its development during those 
years. 


(CLAREMON T COLLEGE will receive the major portion of an 

estate of $5,000,000 left by the late Mrs. Chauncey D. Clarke 
of Los Angeles. This legacy, one of the largest sums bequeathed 
to education in the West in the past decade, is specifically re- 
stricted to endowment of teaching and research. It will found a 
Chauncey D. Clarke Fellowship at Claremont Graduate School, 
and further be used to provide faculty salaries to attract here 
notable teachers and research fellows. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY was presented a Christmas gift of 
$1,500,000 by Myron C. Taylor to establish a student inter- 
faith building in memory of his wife. 


;,VANSVILLE COLLEGE recived a contribution of $20,000 
from Servel, Inc. of that community for development of the 
college for the future. 


(GEN EVA COLLEGE received a donation of $10,000 from the 
American Bridge Company of Ambridge to be used to 
strengthen its Engineering Department. 


MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has received a gift of $100,000 

from Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Owen of Winston-Salem, North 
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Carolina. The gift, part of the Sesquicentennial Campaign now 
in progress, will be used in endowing a professorship. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE invites college professors to 

attend the second session of its Mount Holyoke College In- 
stitute on the United Nations which will be held from June 26th 
through July 23rd, 1949. Sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Amherst, Brown, Smith, Wellesley, 
Williams and individuals, lectures and discussions will be held 
on fostering international understanding on the community 
level. Membership, which is limited to 100, is open to leaders all 
over the United States and foreign countries. Inquiries should 
be addressed to: Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, Mount 
Holyoke Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Mass- 
achusetts. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY has been granted $30,000 


from the Charles Hayden Foundation, income from a fund 
of $100,000 to be used for scholarships for freshmen from Boston 
high schools. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received $13,500 from 

the Carnegie Corporation to assist in the development of a 
joint introductory course covering the fields of anthropology, 
psychology and sociology. The new one-year course will be en- 
titled ‘‘An Introduction to the Sciences of Human Behavior,’’ 
and will be established in the College of Liberal Arts under the 
joint direction of the Departments of Anthropology, Psychology 
and Sociology. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY has received a grant of $35,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, payable over a period of five years, to 
assist in the development of a program of Community Education. 


[Non COLLEGE (New York) has received a gift of $150,- 
000 from Mr. Frank Bailey of New York City to establish the 


Frank and Mary Louise Bailey professorship of physics. This 
18 the second professorship given to the college by Mr. Bailey, 


New York financier, who has served as treasurer of Union College 
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since 1901. Early in 1946 he endowed the Frank Bailey pro- 
fessorship of Greek. Another recently endowed chair was given 
to the college by the terms of the will of Thomas Lamont in 
November, 1948, in the field of English. 


[UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA has completed its cam- 

paign for funds for a new science building. Donations to 
date total $251,000. Construction has already begun and dedica- 
tion will be held during June commencement. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has announced a gift of 
$200,000 from the Westinghouse Electric Corporation for the 
construction of a new science building and a university library. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE Foundation Inc. has re- 

ceived a gift of $30,000 from Leonard K. Nicholson, president 
of the Times-Picayune Publishing Company of New Orleans in 
honor of his former roommate, George C. Marshall. This fund 
will be used for graduate studies of faculty members. _ 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE is building a new dormitory with 

all the labor being contributed by the students and faculty. 
Much of the material has also been donated to the college to help 
make this project a success. 








Note: The next annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges is to be held at the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 9-11, 1950. 
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NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Albany State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. Evan 
R. Collins, Dean, College of Education of Ohio University. 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia. Warren D. Bow- 
man, Pastor, Washington City Church of the Brethren, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Edward Hodnett. 

Fordham University, New York. Laurence J. McGinley, Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies, Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Maryland. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Hunter Guthrie, 
Dean. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. John Scott Everton, 
Dean of the Chapel, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Sharvy G. Umbeck, Dean, 
College of William and Mary. 

Lane College, Jackson, Tennesse. J. H. White. 

Milligan College, Milligan, Tennessee. Elmer C. Lewis. 

National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. K. Richard 
Johnson, Professor, Augustana College. 

North Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. Leslie 
A. Holmes, formerly Assistant to the President, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. L. H. Brumbaugh, Act- 
ing President. 

Quincey College, Quincy, Illinois. Henry Freiburg. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana. Ford L. 
Wilkinson, Jr., Dean, United States Naval Postgraduate 
School, Annapolis, Maryland. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee. Peyton Noble Rhodes, Vice 
President and Professor of Physics. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. Paul C. Reinert. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. J.C. Rogers, President, 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Clarence C. Stoughton. 








